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*SUCH IS LIFE.” 


A letter has just reached me through the post 
office, upon the seal of which are engraven the 
words, ‘Tevur est Vie.’ That letter brings intel- 
ligence of the death of the amiable and beautiful 
wife of a young friend, who had but one short 
month before taken her to his bosom, a blooming 
bride, after years of ardent devotion. Truly may 
we think ‘such is life,’ when contemplating this 
melancholy event. 

‘Sucn 1s Lire!’ Reader, pause for a moment 
and reflect how eloquent of meaning are these 
simple words! How many and varied are the 
scenes of real life—of joys departed, blasted hopes 
and faded loveliness—which they recall to mind! 

Twas a dark and dismal night. The wintry 
winds sighed moaningly along the streets, and the 
chilling rain descended in torrents. On sucha 
night, as | was hurriedly pacing my steps home- 
ward, ata point at which the street I was traveling 
made an angle with another, I came suddenly and 
rather violently in collision with what I supposed 
to be a female. Nor wasI mistaken: a prolonged 
and brilliant flash of lightning revealed the face 
of a young girl, in which, though partly hid by 
the dishevelled hair, reeking with the element that 
was fast descending upon her unprotected head, 
I discovered the lineaments of great beauty, and 
in whose drenched figure I perceived an outline of 
extraordinary symmetry. 

“In the name of heaven,” said I to her, “ what 
evil fate has driven you out, alone and unprotect- 
ed, this fearful night ?” 

“ Pity me, sir,” said she; ‘‘ Oh! have pity upon 
a poor, friendless, wretched outcast!” 

How came she there, suppose you, reader? 
Her father wasa drunkard. On that night he 
had returned from his customary carousal, furious 
from the effects of intoxication. As was his wont, 
he attempted to vent his fury upon the different 
members of his family, and, especially, on his 
lovely daughter, who had often before submitted 
unmurmuringly to his merciless violence, and 
who, on this occasion—this fearful night, to save 
her life, was under the necessity of fleeing, she 
knew not, cared not whither. 
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dence; and, influenced by a promise of protection, 
she led the way to the part of the city where lived 
the family of the drunkard—a low, dirty, dark 
hovel, consisting of a single contracted room, 
which had formerly served the purpose of a kitch- 
en to a house itself of inferior dimensions and 
mean exterior. Undaunted by the angry vocife- 
rations of the inebriated man,I forced myself in 
at the door, and—Oh, God! what a picture of 
wretchedness was presented before me! The 
unhappy mother had shrank into a corner, less for 
her own protection than that of the sick babe, 
which she hugged to her bosom; while the two 
remaining half-clad children clung to her as if in 
dread of instant destruction. * * * That 
father was once a man of wealth, respected and 
honored by all who knew him. ‘That mother was 
once an ornament to the circle in which she moved. 
That daughter might have graced the highest 
walks of society. ‘Those starving children might, 
under different circumstances, have grown up to 
usefulness and distinct'on. When I beheld this 
sad picture, and thought of these things, I could 
not repress the exclamation, ‘Sucw 1s Lire!’ 

I have seen a young man, whose soul panted 
for the world’s distinction. He was poor in purse, 
but rich in the inexhaustible mine of genius. 
Impelled by the pressure of circumstances, and 
lured by the glittering phantom of Fame, he left 
the home of his ‘ childhood’s mirth ’—an affection- 
ate and widowed mother—and sought a location 
in a rich and growing city of the ‘sunny South.’ 
There he lived a cloistered student; and for years 
had scarcely a companion but the genii of depart- 
ed authors, in whose presence alone he seemed to 
have an existence. Day and night did he pore 
over the ample pages before him. Deeply, pas- 
sionately, he drank of the Pierian spring of 
Knowledge. No subject, which had engaged the 
intellect of the sages of the past, escaped his ea- 
ger, restless, searching mind; but from each and 
all derived new treasures to add to the already ac- 
cumulated store of learning. ‘There was no sci- 
ence, no philosophy, nothing, which could assist 
him in the mastery of the profession of his adop- 
tion, or that could be compassed by the human 
intellect, but received his ardent and indefatigable 
attention. Nor was his mind.alone enriched by 
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the toil of study: he had a heart that was filled 
with the noblest impulses of our nature. His 
sentiments of virtue and honor, inculcated by the 
early teachings of an intelligent and pious mother, 
were strengthened and confirmed by*the study, in 
his maturer years, of the christians and philoso- 
phers who have been distinguished as the orna- 
ments and benefactors of our race, and whose 
lives furnish the truest illustrations of all that is 
great and good in humanity. Still was he the 
same cloistered student. His name was never 
heard in the saloons of society, or if heard at all, 
from the lips of those who but spoke sneeringly 
at his strange and eccentric habits of life. Yet, 
still did the phantom of Fame lure him on, and 
still did he delve deeper and deeper in the mine of 
Knowledge. The guerdon which he had so long 
sought, for which he had so incessantly labored, 
was within his grasp; but he knew it not. Had 
he broken the spell which bound his spirit to his 
solitary closct, and thrown himself out amongst 
those who, as eagerly but less meritoriously, 
sought the same goal, far would he have outstrip- 
ped them all. Had he possessed less of that 
unappreciated virtue—modes/y, which has veiled 
from the world so many intellectual ‘gems of 
purest ray serene,’ *twould have been far better 
for him. On this account, alas! he unconsciously 
too long delayed to launch forth his bark upon that 
tide which would have led on to fortune, and to 
the realization of his cherished dreams of glory. 
At length he became despondent. His physical 
system, upon whose energies there had been so 
constant a requisition for years past, gave way. 
Disease seized his vitals. The crisis approached. 
His few friends—for few were they indeed— 
gathered in sorrow and sadness around him. 

“Oh!” said he to me, “I care not to die. 
Death has no terrors for me; but to die in obscu- 
rity—to die unknown—Oh, God! ”— 

He could say no more; but it was evident that 
the sentiment, which had controlled his action 
through life, was present with him in death. His 
eye, which had wandered vacantly from point to 
point, assumed a fixed gaze. An expression of hap- 
piness—'twas scarcely a smile—passed over his 
pallid and sunken features, as though his spirit 
was revisiting the scenes of his boyhood in a dis- 
tant land. 

“* Mother—” he faintly articulated; and with 
that faint articulation the breath of life passed 
from the inanimate body forever. As, in the sol- 
emn stillness of that chamber of death, I gazed 
upon the lifeless form, which had so lately been 
animated by so pure a heart and so transcendant 
a genius, the thought forcibly occurred to my mind 
‘Sucn is Lire.’ 

I have seen a gentle maiden. In Fancy’s eye 
I see her now. Scarce fifteen springs had bloom- 
ed since her sweet spirit was transferred from 
heaven to earth. Her form, though fragile, was 
fair, surpassingly fair. [ler face was of marble 
whiteness, relieved somewhat by a slight, a very 
slight suffusion of ted, which, to a superficial 
observer, wore the appearance of health. Her 
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jetty ringlets fell in artless grace upon her shoul- 
ders; and her dark, lustrous eyes, lit up with an 
unearthly radiance, told of the soul of poetry 
within. Her soul, indeed, was all poetry; and 
her voice, though simple and child-like, had init a 
tone of inexpressible sweetness, that sent a thrill 
you knew not why, of soft rapture to the soul’s 
inmost recess. She was all too bright, and fair, 
and innocent for earth. Illy was she fitted for the 
rude shocks of adversity of this material world. 
Her home, indeed, was not here: she lived ina 
world of her own—in the paradisical regions of 
Poesy and Song—with no companions but the 
bright creations of her own fancy. Ah! how 
often has my heart been pained by an indefinable 
presentiment, as I have gazed upon that fair and 
delicate flower, and seen its freshness, in tones of 
soft and melancholy music, breathed upon the 
passing zephyr of a mellow summer’seve! * * 

I knew her well. Her spring of life was one 
of fragrance and beauty. A doating mother she 
had; and an affectionate elder sister, whose sen- 
timents were congenial with her own, and whose 
pleasure it was to administer to her gratification 
by every means within her power. And they 
were happy—happy in the sweet communings of 
a deep, holy, reciprocal affection. But the Des- 
troyer came. That kind and doating mother was 
suddenly taken from her. Then followed her 
gentle.sister. And she was alone!—alone in a 
world of adversity and affliction! No, she was 
not alone; for her pure spirit still lived in the 
sanctified spirits of the departed. It is true, at 
times she was sad, when she thought of the bonds 
which still fettered her spirit to this sin-chilled 
world. At such a time I saw her last. She was 
gazing from her cottage window, which was 
wreathed by festoons of fading woodbinc, upon 
the picturesque scenery that lay before her, alrea- 
dy robed in the sombre habiliments of autumn, 
while her full soul poured forth its sadness to the 
accompaniment of the guitar, in a song, the touch- 
ing sentiments of which were sweetly blended with 
her plaintive melody: 

‘““They are gone—they are gone— 
The loved ones of my heart.” 

But one short year has elapsed since then; yet 
that fair, gentle child of Fancy and Song rests 
beneath the clods of the valley—her bright spirit 
re-united with the spirits of those after whom, in 
life, she so fondly yearned. When, a few months 
ago, I revisited the sad and silent house of de- 
parted loveliness—when I saw the neglected cuitar, 
with its still unstrung cords, upon whose soft notes 
Laura had so often breathed forth the melancholy 
music of her soul; but, more especially, when I 
visited the family grave-yard, and saw the sods of 
grass just springing forth, with which her grave 
had been covered by some affectionate hand—the 
young willow that wept over head, and the bud- 


_ding rose-bush at her feet—awakening, as these 
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scenes did, a vivid recollection of the fairy bright- 
ness of form and the unearthly radiance of soul 
of her who had thus early passed away—I wept 
as I thought ‘Sucn is Lire.’ 
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I have seen a young artist, struggling against 
the waves of an adverse fortune. Poverty and 
an honest name was the only heritage left him by 
his father, who died while he was yet an infant. 


From a few trifling incidents, he was led to an | 


ardent admiration of the noble art of painting, 


and to anirresistible desire to imitate the renowned } 
masters, whose fame is bounded but by the limits | 
But how was he to accomplish | 


of civilization. 
the object of his yearning ambition? He had no 
influential friends to sustain him in his efforts ;— 
no means of his own to provide the necessary 
facilities for his advancement. Still, thrown out, 
though he was, upon the charities of an unfeeling 
and self-aggrandizing world, he resolved by an 
upright and honorable deportment, and by a 


steady course of persevering effort, to win his | 


way to the favorable consideration of the public, 
and to ultimate fame. 
the highest commendation, and his rigid adherence 


His resolution deserved | 
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I have seen a Statesman, whose fame filled the 
world.— He began life poor, friendless, and 
obscure. But he possessed a sanguine tempera- 
ment, pre-eminent genius, and a daring ambition. 
That ambition, in early life, was aimed at the 
highest point of civic honors attainable by human; 
and from that time every energy of his mind 
was exerted for the accomplishment of that single 
purpose. But his ambition was not of that 
character which leads to the employment of 
dishonorable means to gain its ends. Sooner 
would he have suffered martyrdom than for any 
self-aggrandizing purposes have done a base act, 
or have shown a want of fidelity to the true inter- 
ests of his country. He was ambitious, but his 
was an ambition that sought the highest post of 
distinction for the accomplishment of the greatest 
amount of good. In al! he did he was bold, 
intrepid, and at times, perhaps, dictatorial. In 
reference to new and great questions of na- 


tional policy, he took his position at once; and 


to it merited the fullest success. He might, at | 
having taken it, no combinations or intrigues a 
) 
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this point, however, have reflected with advantage 











upon the histories of some of the most renowned 
Artists of whom America can boast; and from 
that reflection learned a lesson of patience. ‘The 
immortal West long toiled in obscurity, and had 
finally, for the want of patronage, to leave his 
native land, to which he never returned. 
Hardinge was for awhile driven by hard necessity 
from his pallet and easel, to the avocation 
of chair-making. 


whose pencil have already won for him, in Europe, 
a name amongst the first of living artists, were 
literally starved out of the commercial metropolis 
of Ohio, which, had they been properly patron- 
ized, they would have honored by their citizenship 
and enriched by their works. From such facts as 
these he might have learned to bide his time. But 
from an impatient, ever-restless ambition, which 
may be said to characterize his genius, he expected 
success and reputation at once. Genius, indeed, 
he had—such a genius, as with due encourage- 
ment, might have developed itself in productions 
that would have done honor to his country, and 
rendered his own name immortal. But his efforts 
were not appreciated. Those who had in apparent 
sincerity proffered him their friendship and support 
deserted him. He became gloomy, irascible and 
misanthropic. His moral principles were under- 


mined by the darkening caves of disappointment. | 


Those cares he sought to drown in the oblivious 
cup of alcohol. * * * That young artist is 
now a perfect wreck of humanity—abandoned and 
wretched—living (if he could be said tolive) upon 
a world that sympathizes as little with the sot as 
with the man of genius—a burthen to himself, and 
a nuisance to society. When I look upon that be- 
sotted face, and staggering form, once the abode of 
a heart as full of generous impulses as ever belong- 
ed to the bosom of man, and of a genius, which, 
if properly directed and sustained, might have 
placed him on the platform of immortality, with a 
Raphael, a Reyno!ds, and a West, the melan- 
cholly reflection rises in my mind “Sucu 1s Lire.” 


Chester | 


Powers, the great American | 
Sculptor, and Kellogg, also, the productions of 





could vary his course. He was ever foremost, 
with his powerful eloquence and comprehensive 
statesmanship, in the advocacy of those principles 
and measures which, however incorrectly, he 
honestly believed best calculated to perpetuate the 
peace, harmony, prosperity, and power of his 
country. His unyielding virtues, inflexible firm- 
ness, and independent bearing, both in public and 
private, made him enemies. ‘Those enemies were 
many, powerful and unscrupulous; and never 
lost an opportunity to assail, with unparalleled 
malignity, his public honor and his private virtue 
—secking, by every means which the subtlest 
ingenuity could devise, to cast foul reproach and 
infamy on his great name. ‘They were but too 
successful. Again and again was he baffled; 
but still undaunted, he pressed forward toward 
the mark, to which, as steadily as the needle 
to the pole, his daring ambition still pointed 
him. At length the day approached, when he 
hoped, by a mighty effort, to triumph over all 
obstacles, and grasp the long-sought prize. The 
struggle came. It was the struggle of giants,— 
His enemies conquered. * * * That eloquent 
tongue is mute—that weighty heart has ceased to 
pulsate—that transcendant genius no longer 
shines “a bright particular star ” in the intellectual 
galaxy of the living; but his fame will live as 
long as eloquence is admired, statesmanship 
revered, or freedom has a votary. When I cast 
my eye over the page of history, and think of the 
character, aims and efforts of him, who, while 
living, was the most eloquent of contemporary 
statesmen, and who, of all others, most thoroughly 
identified his name with whatever in the public 
annals of his time had made. his country glorious, 
prosperous and happy—of his great virtues, his 
daring ambition, which through life never varied 
from the single object of its attraction, and of his 
last overwhelming defeat, the solemn reflection 
presents itself to my mind, “ Sucw 1s LiFe.” 
“Such is life!” What volumes of meaning 
are expressed in those three little words!—The 
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numberless vicissitudes of human existence—the 


decay of all things that once were bright, and | THE ANGEL VISITANT. 
beautiful and dear— 


“ The smiles, the tears of boyhood’s years— , BY MRS, R. S. NICHOLS. 
The words of love then spoken-- 
The eyes that shone now dim and gone— 1 I 
The cheerful hearts now broken ’’— } ; Si 
Tov white and shining mystery, 
affections, once cherished, that have withered } Coming at the death of Day, 
forever—fortunes, once prosperous, that have fled | Bending thy full eyes on me, 
—dreams of bliss never realized—fame’s bright } With a look that seems to say— 
phantom that lured but to deceive—the wise, the } Grieve not that the pure from Earth 


good, the brave, whose names and deeds are lost } Have passed away ! 
in the chaos of oblivion—these, all these, impress | 
upon our minds the solemn lesson, that ‘ Sucu 1s Il. 

’ Angel of the twilight hour, 


” * 
ete sel sare With the forehead high and bright, 
And the wings, celestial power! 
Woven fine, with threads of light, 
} Now they, like a garment’s folds, 
Enshroud thee quite! 


TWILIGHT. Ill. 
; I have sat and watched for thee 

BY MRS. AMELIA B. WELBY. Till the sunlight died away, 
Crimsoning the distant sea, 
Ir is the cool sweet hour again As il like a mirror lay, 

That nizhtly gives the star-beams birth, Yielding back the last faint look 
And bending mid her bridal-train , Of dying Day ! 

The young Moon seems to wed the Earth. 





IV. 
It is the hour when hill and vale } Through the purple air around 
Lie hushed with all their fruits and flowers, Thy refining presence gleams ; 


And through the gloom the starlight pa'e 
Comes rippling down in silvery showers. 


Like the ringing, golden sound 
Of sweet music in our dreams, 
The low rushing of thy wings 


It is the time when light clouds fling Forever seems! 


| 
Their mantles o’er Night’s glittering crown— ! 
When, scattered from her star-gemmed wing, mn 2 
The night-dews drop like jewels down. Gently look thy piercing eyes 
} In these weeping ones of mine; 


It is the hour when cares depart— Streams of light from upper skies 
The deep, the dim, delicious hour Glisten in those wells divine, 
When all the love-buds of the heart 


j As I clearly hear thee say 
To full and free perfection flower. Cease, cease to pine! 


The heart, amid day’s blooming bowers, 
To hide its love may coldness feign ; 
Yet, ’neath these soul-subduing hours, 


VI. 
Purified from earthly taint,— 
Pilgrim from the spirit-realm, 


It lapses back to love again. See, my soul, how weak and faint ; 
i of grief now overwhelm ;— 
It is the hour when from the heart ; — i 
Tie wetdc Odi vial ftly fad kX Tossing on the waves, no hand 
sfathoosacate gi man dremel To guide the helm! 
When whispering spirits seem to start ; 
From every hill, and dell and glade. VII 4 


: : Thou white and winged myster 
It is the time when sweetly fraught - p " 


With pensive love, through viewless air, I have looked on thee so long, 
The soul floats up o’er wings of thought, That my spirit longs to be 

And seems to meet its Maker there: Of the bright and countless throng, 
; Filling all the stars of God 
With deathless song ! 


The time when angels seem to throng 
About our paths,—when in the breast 


Are those sweet thoughts that make it long VII. 
To flee away and be at rest. Closer, closer, draw thee near— 


Come and lean upon my breast ; 
Let me now those accents hear, 
Blessing, as I once was blest! 
Vanished—vanished !—broken heart, 
Thou hast no rest ! 


The coldest bosom, vain and light, 
Cannot but feel a throb divine 

Thrill through its dreamy depths to-night— 
Then what must be the throbs of mine! 
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INDIAN HISTORY: 


THEIR RELATIONS TO US AT THE TIME 
OY THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 





BY C. WHITTLESEY. 





The British authorities in Canada had, during 
the progress of the American Revolution, solemnly 


granted the western domain to the Indians residing | 


upon it. 

Jn July, 1744, the Six Nations made a deed of 
all the lands that were then, or should afterwards 
be, within the chartered limits of Virginia, to 
the king of England. * 

Notwithstanding the numerous charters which 
the crown of England had ‘granted to her citizens, 
companies and colonies, overlapping each other, 
and in some instances covering the soil with 
many thicknesses of paper title, the ministry, at 
the peace of 1763, undertook to confine all pen- 
sioners’ grants to the waters of the Atlantic, or to 
the Alleghany ridge. 

There was much apparent force in this position. 
Neither the king of England nor the ministers of 
the people regarded the vast region behind the 
mountains as of much consequence to the nation 
or hercolonies. The home government did not 
anticipate what Gest and Washington plainly 
perceived, that such a soil would be occupied, un- 
less prevented by force. England was ready to 
give it in exchange for other lands on the north; 
but the French, confident of success in the field, 
refused to accept the mountain boundary, which 
was to branch off in Pennsylvania, pass through 
French Creek, and include the eastern shore of 
Lake Erie. t The ruling authority of Great 
Britain, in the early part of the old French war, 
appears to have viewed the indefinite regions of the 
Mississippi, as destined to remain a savage wild 
to the end of time. It was therefore of little con- 
sequence, whether it was held by the French, 
Spaniards, or any other nation, provided such na- 
tion should be at peace with England. The 
French still held Lake Champlain, and its vicin- 
age. ‘The English regarded the possession of its 
shores, and the southern border of Lake Ontario, 
as a matter of importance; with the eastern slope 
of the Alleghenies, and the plain between them 
and the sea, and with the Atlantic waters of New 
England and Nova Scotia, and the regions of 
Northern New York and Vermont, they would 
have been content. 

They had not, like the French, seen the latent 
resources of what is now styled the West. To 
them, its value consisted merely in the number of 
skins it would furnish her traders. The thought 
of introducing civilization into the dark recesses 





*Bancroft’s Ab. vol. 2, p. 305. 


t American Annual Register, 1825-6, and Laws of Eng- 
a 6, page 394; Douglass’ Summary, Appendix 
page 42. 
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of the Wabash and the Illinois, had not possess- 
ed an English brain ; or if it had, no such project 
was entertained at the English Court. France 
had a religious order, whose zeal spread through- 
out her government. England had her schemes 
of discovery and conquest; but they were based, 
not upon an extension of religion or intelligence, 
but the advantages of Commerce. Her citizens, 
imbibing the same sentiments as her statesmen 
promulgated, found no sufficient inducements to 
occupy or even to explore the western forests. 
They were consequently ignorant of the face of 
the country, the number and character of the 
aborigines, the broad and wonderful rivers which 
flowed past their wigwams, or the soil, unsurpass- 
ed in fertility, which exceeded in quantity all that 
portion of the Continent, occupied by the English 
Emigrants. But with Frenchmen it was differ- 
ent; and in 1750, every important stream, whose 
sources lay in the nooks of the Alleghenies, or 
whose waters mingled in the northern lakes, had 
floated the trading barque, cross, and colors of 
France. She was therefore well acquainted with 
its unspeakable resources, and could not think of 
abandoning it without a struggle. The two na- 
tions continued to fight, and fortune decided that 
France should yield to her rival, the lakes and the 
left bank of the Mississippi. . 

Still the ministers of Great Britain do not ap- 
pear to have given credit to the descriptions of Jou- 
tel, La Salle, Hennepin, and Charlevoix, respect- 
ing the amazing fertility of Canada and Louisiana. 
They very logically drew the conclusion, that it 
of right belonged to the crown in some sense, 
separate from her chartered colonies. Their 
course of reasoning was thus—when our kings 
professed to give away the lands between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, the western boundary 
was remote, unknown, and indefinite ; and for 
this reason alone, an alteration might be permitted, 
upon later information, changing the nature of the 
grant. 

Although we supposed the British dominions 
extending across the continent in 1609, and have 
always claimed that such is the case, yet long be- 
fere we acquired actual possession beyond the 
mountains, eur neighbors and competitors had 
stamped the name of Louis XIV on the trees of 
a thousand rivers. Had you, as citizens of the 
new world, been as zealous christians, or as keen 
discerners, the banner of St. George would have 
stood in the place of the Lily and theCross. We 
must admit, therefore, that although we possessed 
the waters of the Hudson, Delaware and Potomac, 
we did not know whether the South Sea washed 
the western base of the mountains from which 
they sprang, or of other and more distant ranges, 
until those Catholic missionaries told us it did not. 
If the occupation of the Connecticut and Susque- 
hanna at the mouth, gave us the territory over 
which they spread, their hundred branches, even 
to the rising springs which the earth spouts forth, 
then Champlain, Marquette and La Salle, by 
planting posts and settlements on the St. Law- 
rence, and the great river of the West, invested 
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the French crown with an equally good title to 
the regions drained through their channels. 

That being acknowledged, your grants were, in 
part, the property of another nation at the time, 
and not in our power to yield. And more, the 
company whose claim is clearest, embracing the 


plantations of Virginia, has been deprived of her | 


charter, and the unappropiated lands reverted in 
1624 tothecrown. Our own title and that of the 
French are now united, and the country is at the 
disposal of King George III. . 

Such were the premises upon which England 
assumed the disposal of the western lands, after 
the treaty of 1763. This was made manifest by a 
formal proclamation soon after.* In this Cocu- 
ment, the British government declares its intention 
to resuine the whole West, for the use and per- 
manent occupation of the aborigines then in pos- 
session. All other persons are forbidden to remain 
or settle within this region; and thus the most 
civilized nation of the earth decreed the continu- 
ance of barbarism over the best portion of North 
America: 

This determination could not have arisen from 
a sense of obligation to the Indians, for the Hu- 
rons, Miamis and Shawnees then occupying the 
Ohio and Lake Eric, had been leagued with the 
French against them. It was possibly a measure 
of expediency and humanity, adopted for two rea- 
sons—the establishment of peace, and the removal 
of the Six Nations from New York. Secure in 
the interposition of a range of mountains, they 
doubtless considered the abandonment of the re- 
gion beyond, an easy purchase of the future tran- 
quillity of the Atlantic settlements. Here the 
aborigines might roam in quiet possession of their 
hunting grounds, in a wild where no white man 
would desire to enter and abide. 

The desires of the home government were for 
a time gratified by the colonists. But soon after, 
Daniel Boone, John Finley, John Stewart, Joseph 
Holden, James Mooney and William Cool passed 
the Cumberland Gap, and reached the Kentucky 
river. Thus in the summer of 1769, these roving 
woodsmen found the country east of the mount- 
ains too straightened for them, and came to 
occupy that far off wilderness which, six years 
before, the British statesmen imagined would 
never be disturbed by the axe. The assignees of 
William Penn had also settled themselves around 
Fort Pitt, with a Gothic determination to remain. 
Not only the Pennsylvanians, but the Maryland- 
ers and Virginians, who accompanied Braddock 
and Forbes in the expeditions against Fort Du 
Quesne, had seen the flow of the rivers and the 
luxuriance of the lowlands beyond the mountains. 
Those of them who survived to meet their neigh- 
bors in the East, did not fail to dwell with elo- 
quence upon the richness of. that distant wild, 
when gathered about the firesides of their distant 
homes. 

The Virginians began to creep cautiously over 
the Blue Ridge, carrying the surveyor’s chain and 





* American Register, 1825-6; Appendix page 44. 
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the rifle. They found on the Kanawha and Ohio 
some rich bottoms, the counterpart of the James 
river tobacco fields. ‘The Indians regarded this 
as an invasion. ‘The men bore the deadliest weap- 
ons in their hands; and more, they busied them- 
selves in marking the trees with axes, and 
measuring over the country with a mysterious 
instrument. This looked like war and possession. 
The western Indians, if they knew of the deed of 
the Iroquois in 1744, knew also that they did not 
own the land they pretended to convey. No 
white sachem had obtained permission to send his 
young men into their hunting grounds, to lay them 
out in parcels, drive stakes, write down memoran- 
da on paper, and to erect a stockade or place of 
defence. 

His untutored mind, by degrees, conceived the 
plan of the Virginians, but his tribes were scatter- 
ed all along the Ohio, the Scioto, Wabash, and 
Miami, and could not, at once make an official re- 
monstrance to their father the king of England. 
His dark eye kindled with anger, as he watched 
the advance of the white man. The frontier man, 
in his hunting shirt and moccasins, had planted 
himself there, with a determination to make the 
occupation a matter of life and death. He neither 
feared or regarded the blanketed vagabond whom 
he encountered from time to time. They were 
bold men who were ready to assert possession by 
mortal combat. Quarrels and murders were in- 
evitable. The red man knew all white men, as 
one band, conspired against his country. When 
Michael Cresap at Redstone, and Daniel Great- 
house at Wheeling, had secured themselves in 
Forts, he would pass slyly by those advanced sta- 
tions, and patiently climb the peaks at the heads 
of the Kanawha, to strike some unsuspecting sct- 
tler in the western country. Ifa horse was seen 
grazing in the field, he was pressed into the ser- 
vice, and being loaded with plunder, was led back 
to their towns across the Ohio. 

In the guilt or innocence of the border difficul- 
ties, the colonial government involved itself as 
well as its citizens. The House of Burgesses 
which sprang into existence under the London 
Company, had gradually acquired the substantial 
control of the province. When the French war 
commenced in 1754, the colonies, Virginia in par- 
ticular, entered into the designs of the crown, and 
freely raised troops and money for the expeditions 
in the west. © 

In the poverty of that colony, it became neces- 
sary to offer lands in payment of Treasury War- 
rants, and for military bounties and services. No 
restrictions were contained in those grants, and 
the holders were therefore at liberty to spread 
them upon the part of any Western water, within 
the boundaries claimed by Virginia. These were, 
as we shall remember, almost without limit on the 
west and north-west. The crown could not con- 
sistently resist these entries, even if they were 
desirous to protect the Indian in his wild home. 
The forces raised by the Virginians had fought at 
her (England’s) request against her ancient enemy, 
and conquered for her benefit. They were con- 
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sequently suffered to enjoy the fruits of the toil, 
exposure and danger that had surrounded them 
in these campaigns. Such were the circumstances 
which predisposed the two races, occupying op- 
posite bases of the Laurel Hill, to mutual robbery, 
retribution, treachery, torture, and death. 

Another great event was already (1770) in visi- 
ble approach. The colonies had been animated 
by a bold spirit of independence during an entire 
century. They had by means of a representative 
assembly, by continual but almost imperceptible 
acquisition, assumed such a control of their poli- 
tical affairs, that the spirit of republican freedom 
may be said to have been firmly esta%lished in 
America at the close of the French war. 

Just as the whites were attempting, in defiance 
of the Proclamation of 1763,to plant themselves 
on the waters of the Ohio, the spirit of liberty, 
not satisfied with the substdnece, determined to 
achieve the name and insignia of independence. 
Occasions were not wanting to give an air of jus- 
tice to this determination: indeed all people are 
empowered at all times to assert their freedom, 
and either with or without cause to change their 
form of government. 

The agitations of the struggle for an avowed 
national independence, not only deprived the Bri- 
tish of the power to enforce their projects in re- 
gard to the Indians, but led the Ministers and 
Generals of England to encourage the ferocity of 
the red man against his white brother. What 
more was necessary to stimulate both parties to 
deeds of cruclty, injustice and revenge? Can the 
imagination invent a case where the untamed pas- 
sions of men might be more inflamed ? 

This limited review of Indian affairs, is given in 
order to elucidate the moral relations of that people 
to the whites, at the time of the Revolution. 





GEN. GEORGE’*ROGERS CLARK. 


Wuite the Congress of the Revolution was 
devising schemes for the conquest and acquisi- 
tion of Canada—schemes which miscarried alike 
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of natural history, which excited the astonish- 
ment and admiration of the great American orni- 
thologist, Wilson. In an uncommon degree he 
combined those rare qualities, so essential to the 
formation of a consummate military character— 
sagacity to conceive and skill to execute. His 
determined zeal and his unusual hardihood pecu- 
liarly fitted him for overcoming obstacles which 
to others would have seemed totally insurmounta- 
ble, and might have well appalled the stoutest 
heart. He carefully studied the dispositions of 
men, and none knew better than he how to in- 
spire his little band of fellows with the same un- 
daunted spirit which he himself possessed. It 
was this knowledge of human nature, applied in 
this instance to the ‘‘ untutored race,” that enabled 
him, on a memorable occasion, to awe a belli- 
gerent Indian Council into measures of peace. 
His conquest of Illinois has drawn forth the 
encomiums of the great andthe good. Washing- 
ton, alluding to it, spoke in flattering terms of his 
“activity and address;” Henry, Jefferson, and 
Madison never failed to express their most ex- 
alted sense of his abilities and military genius; 
the eccentric but gifted John Randolph compared 
his rapid and perilous march over the submerged 
bottoms of the Wabash to Hannibal’s celebrated 
passage of the Thrasimene marsh; a prominent 
3ritish magazine of that day attributed the suc- 
cess of the American arms in Illinois to the ‘ ex- 
traordinary activity and unwearied spirit of the 


' commander,” and added, that “the Americans in 


the back settlements, not only hearing of Clark’s 
success, but immediately fecling their benefit, be- 
gan to shake off their terror, and even seemed by 
degrees to partake of his spirit and enterprize ;” 
and the sober and philosophic Franklin, as he 
grasped the hand of the stalwart warrior, ex- 
claimed, ‘' You have given an Empire to the Re- 


public !”—a compliment no less flattering than just. 


in 75 and ’78—the genius and sagacity of one | 


man planned and executed the subjugation of 
Illinois, embracing that fertile region north-west 
of the Ohio, which has since furnished territory 
for four members of the American Confederacy, 
with a fifth one in perspective. That man was 
George Rogers Clark. And it is a significant fact, 
one which should enhance the fame of this gallant 
warrior, ‘hat the Illinois country is the only foreign 
territory our Republic ever acquired by conquest 
from Great Britain or any trans-Atlantic power. 
It is not our purpose, on this occasion, to speak 
of Clark in any other light than that of a merito- 
rious chieftain—though it would be no diffieult 
task to make it appear that he would have been 
equally eminent in any other walk of life to 
which he had turned his attention. An instance 
in point was his extensive and critical knowledge 
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The appellation of the American Hannibal, be- 
stowed upon Clark by Randolph, is neither inapt 
nor undeserved. True it is, his exploits were on 
a far less extensive scale than those of the illus- 
trious Carthaginian General; but the boldness of 
their conception and the brilliancy of their exe- 
cution, are none the less remarkable, and none the 
less extort our admiration. I¢€ he did not, like 
Hannibal, swear at the altar, in his youth, eter- 
nal enmity to his country’s most inveterate foe, 
yet it may be said of Clark, that he early imbibed 
an unconquerable love of country, and evinced it 
in subsequent life with a singleness and devotion 
never surpassed. Like Hannibal, he was aban- 
doned by a portion of his troops at the very thresh- 
hold of his great enterprize; like Hannibal, not 
thus to be thwarted in the accomplishment of his 
long cherished purpose, he pressed rapidly for- 
ward over mountain, glen, and river—sometimes 
encountering craving hunger, at others pinching 
cold—yet, despite all these, he planted his coun- 
try's standard where none less resolute than him- 
self would have deemed it possible; and there it 
gracefully waved in triumph to the breeze. Like 
Hannibal, he was deprived of necessary succor to 
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extend his conquests and humble his country’s { 


foes: like him, too, his latter years were embit- 
tered with untoward reverses—and, stuing with a 
sense of neglect, he ended his days in chagrin 
and disappointment. 

Clark’s is a striking instance, 
are, to say the least, sometimes ungrateful. 


that Republics 
Well 


might the neglected hero of Kaskaskia and Vin- | 


cennes, in the mournful yct dignified language of 
the exiled Roman, have exclaimed : “Go, tell 


thy countrymen that thou hast scen Caius Ma- | 
rius sitting amid the ruins of Carthage!” It | 


is not strange that Clark, who had never been 
requited for the sacrifice of his private property 


to meet his public engagements, when mocked } 
with the paltry present of a sword by his native | 


State, whose territory he had enlarged, and whose 
renown he had augmented, should, in the exas- 
peration of the moment, have broken the prof- 
fered honor, and cast it indignantly away. It is 
due to Virginia to add, and to her credit be it re- 
corded, that in Clark’s declining years, she voted 
him an annuity for life, and renewed the present 
of a sword, which is now most worthily possessed 
by his gallant nephew, Col. Geo. Croghan, the hero 
ofSandusky. ‘Though the Hannibal of the West 
has long since passed away; neither the General 
Government, Virginia nor Kentucky has so much 
as placed a tablet over his grave, to tell future 
generations where repose the ashes of this great 
patriot, warrior, and public benefactor! Would 
it not be becoming in the patriotic (citizens of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
that other rising star, Wisconsin, to eréct a suita- 
ble monument to perpetuate the exalted virtues 
and unequalled services of the Father of the 
Western Country, to whose genius and powers 
they are, under Providence, indebted in an emi- 
nent degree for their present greatness and smiling 
prosperity ! 

The hero of the heroic age of the West, de- 
serves a biographer—one who would enter upon 
the task as a “labor of love.” Itis not enough 
that he should be a creditable writer, or possess 


even an enviable share of literary repntation: he . 


should be a student of Western history, not of 
snatches of time merely, but by long, patient, un- 
tiring application—one who should engage in a 
laborious and persevering research,— journey 
wherever need be to gather together the scattered 
fragments of Clark’s eventful history, and one 
who, in addition to all this, should be able to 
bring to the subject a most patient spirit of inves- 
tigation, that the errors extant, connected with his 
career, might be detected, and apparent discre- 
pancies reconciled. It should be no dished-up 
work “to order,” like Flint’s Life of Boone, and 
other kindred productions we wot of: weeks, 
months, and years even, would be requisite todo 
any thing like justice to the great merits and dis- 
tinguished services of Géorge Rogers Clark: and 


such a work, when completed, would exhibit 
more of charm and fascination on its pages than 
the teeming imaginary creations of the day; 
for “truth is always strange—stranger than fic- | 
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tion.” His compatriots in arms quietly slumber 
in their graves: his adventurous life could now 
be written without exciting the ire of jealousy. 
It is, therefore, a fitting time to mete out justice to 
the Conqueror OF ILLINOIS—THE LIBERATOR OF 
THE WEST. 

L. C. D. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Amonc the many causes of outcry against the 
government of the United States, by the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain, the practice of pirating 
copyrights, as it is not very courteously called, 
stands not the least prominent. The indignation 
against our government upon this account, espe- 
cially amongst literary men, is scarce less than 
that we suffer because of the repudiation of some 
of the States—a far more exciting, though less 
honorable ground of complaint. We have had 
their emissaries amongst us, who have returned 
disgusted with our obstinate adherence to what 
they assume to be so unjust; and from a distance of 
three thousand miles, out of reach of our dinners, 
parties, balis, and pompous reception fetes, have 
complimented us with not a few expressions of 
contempt. Universally throughout Great Britain, 
an international copyright law is demanded as a 
matter of right at our hands. Many of our own 
best authors have petitioned Congress to this 
effect; a large class of our citizens are willing to 
grant it from a conviction of its equity, and a still 
larger class from a fear of i incurring the charge of 
illiberality towards literary men. Setting out with 
a deprecation for myself of all such changes until 
I am fully understood, I propose in the present 
essay to present some views of the subject, which 
have led me to think it by no means so clear that 
Congress should interfere to give English authors 
a monopoly of publishing their works in the Uni- 
ted States. 

The question arises upon the very threshold, is 
there any such thing by the law of nature and 
reason as literary property? Is it a subject matter 
capable of appropriation by an individual, and a 
proper subject for the operation of municipal laws ? 
If it be so, then certainly an international copy- 
right law cannot be refused by any nation not 
wishing openly to pursue a system of robbery. 

But the very subtlety of this matter—the diffi- 
culty which the mind has in forming a definite 
idea of this kind of property, is prima facie evi- 
dence, that it does not exist by the law of nature 
and reason. Natural rights are all plain and pal- 
pable. They are such as the mind conceives 
without effort, and the violation of them arouses 
our indignation without the aid of metaphysical 
reasoning, to show us how we have been wronged. 
The savage when deprived of the bow which he 
has constructed, or the game which he has killed 
and dressed, immediately feels himself wronged, 
and seeks redress, for to these he has a natural 
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right, plain and obvious to him ; but the poet of the 
tribe would never dream he was injured, should 
another memorize his rude war-song, and repeat 
it again and again without his leave, for it could 
not enter into his mind that he retained a property 
in ideas he had once communicated. 
of literary property is the growth of a more ad- 
vanced age, when a monopoly of publication 
began to be desirable; and however just sucha 
monopoly may be, this view of the case will induce 
us to think there does not exist, by the law of 
nature, any properly in the ideas themselves. 

I have used the term ‘property ‘in ideas,’ as 
being synonymous with literary property, or copy- 
right, because it gives the completest notion of the 
sort of claim set up by the advocates of this right ; 
for they do not mean the paper, the ink and the 
binding, when they speak of a copyright. ‘These 
are absolutely sold to the purchaser, and the au- 
thor claims no control over them. They must 
mean then the set of ideas conveyed by the prin:- 
ing, and claim an exclusive control by the author 
over these ideas, so as to prevent any one else from 
using them, except as he shall permit. Now the 
thoughts of one man, when communicated to 
another, become the thoughts of the second as 
fully as of the first, and he has, by the law of na- 
ture, as full a control over them as he had from 
whom they were received. They become incor- 
porated with his own mind, are his own views, 
his own perceptions, and are none the less se 
because he has been assisted in arriving at them 
by another. True, if he promised as a condition 
of his receiving these ideas that he would not 
communicate them to another, he is morally bound 
to keep them to himself but this is nothing more 
than an obligation to abide by a promise, and is 
not founded upon any right of property in the 
ideas. Suppose also that several men, by the same 
course of reasoning, should arrive at the same new 
truths, or by any other mental operations, should 
arrive at the same sct of ideas. Here would be 
an absolute property of several different persons 
in the same thing, a thing in itself clearly impos- 
sible. And why should the fact of printing in the 
form of a book alter the case? If the person to 
whom ideas have been orally communicated, is 
not restrained by the law of nature from repeat- 
ing them, upon the same ground he who receives 
ideas by means of a printed book,-may, by the 
law of nature, communicate them again by multi- 
plying copies of the book. 

The argument used to sustain this species of 
property, when divested of all declamation, redu- 
ces itself to a narrow compass. Literary works 
are produced by toil and labor, and every man 
has a natural right to enjoy the product of his 
labor. This argument certainly has a captivating 
appearance, but is capable of a clear and satisfac- 
tory answer. It applies naturally only to cases 
where the thing produced is the subject of prop- 
erty. The savage who shapes a bow, digs out a 
canoe, or kills and dresses a deer, has the sole 
right, by the law of nature, to the bow, canoe and 
haunch of venison, for these things are subjects 
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of property. But with ideas the case is different. 
They are of too subtle and intangible a nature to 
be possessed by one to the exclusion of others. 
They are incapable of location or manucaption. 
Whether or not the author ought to be compen- 
sated for his trouble in producing a good work, is 
a different question—all that is contended for here 
being, that he retains no property in his work. 

I am more confirmed in my opinion that no na- 


| tural property exists in a literary work, from the 
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fact, that no such property is acknowledged by 
the laws of any civilized country. It is altogether 
a theoretical kind of property, having no practical 
existence any where. ‘The laws of England can- 
not acknowledge its validity, for they only give 
the author an exclusive privilege of publishing 
for acertain number of years, after which the pri- 
vilege shall cease. If the author had a property 
in his work, it would be everlasting. There 
would be no more reason for its ceasing at one 
time than another; and the laws of England 
would be chargeable with the glare injustice of 
striking asubject’s property out of his hands, and 
distributing it to the public. With as much rea- 
son might they ordain, that the manufacturer 
of an axe may use it for three years, but after 
that time his poor neighbor may take it if he likes. 
It is true that in the case of Miller vs. T'aylor, 
(4 Bur. 2303) three of the Judges of the King’s 
Bench against one, were of opinion that such a 
right of property existed at common law ; but this 
opinion was not founded so much upon the rea- 
son of the thing as upon some arbitrary deci- 


sions of the Star-chamber, and several ordinances - 


of Parliament, made immediately with a view to 
suppress licentious and seditious publications. The 
argument of the dissentient Justice Yates, is a 
powerful one in opposition to the right. Whether 
or not the opinion of a majority of the Justices of 
this court was right upon this point, it was subse- 
quently determined by the House of Lords that 
such a right existed no longer, but was taken 
away by the statute of Anne. ‘This being the 
case, it is not with the best grace that Mr. 
Dickens bespatters us for refusing to acknow- 
ledge a rightin his fellow authors which the laws 
of his country do not recognize. The same re- 
marks apply to the copyright laws of America. 
They merely grant a monopoly, limited as to time. 

The case of an inventor’of a new and useful 
machine, affords another argumeni against the 
existence of such a right by the law of nature. 
Great mental ingenuity and labor, with length of 
time, may have been employed in the invention 
of some useful improvement in the mechanic arts. 
Ifthe argument be true, that a man has in all 
cases the exclusive right to control the effects of 
his own labor, the inventor would have the sole 
right to construct and improve his machine, and 
would suffer an injury, should another exercise 
the same privilege. Yet the law of England has 
never acknowledged any such property: an ace 
tion at common law could not have been brought 
for an infringement of it, and the sole right of the 
inventor to construct the machine, depends upon 
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his taking out a patent granting him a monopoly 
for that purpose for fourteen years. ‘This case is 
an exception in the statute of monopolies, 21 Jac. 
I., before which time the King might grant a mo- 
nopoly in any trade or business whatever. It rests 
upon the same grounds with monopolies in trade, 
and is mot based upon any idea of property. 
Should the inventor fail to apply for such a pa- 
tent, his invention is common, and any one may 
construct a machine of the sort at his pleasure. 
Had a right of property been considered by the 
common law as existing in the invention by the 
law of nature and reason, a different law would 
have prevailed. ‘The courts would have protected 
this right of themselves, and there would have 
been no more necessity for taking out a patent to 
enjoy it, than there is for a farmer's taking out a 
patent for the exclusive privilege of riding and 
working his own horse. 

These arguments against a natural copyright 
have been presented somewhat at length, because 
the moral obligation of one government to grant 
an international copyright, rests wholly upon it. 
If authors have no natural property in their ideas, 
as I hope has been fully shown, then they have 
no reason to complain of injustice in us in allow- 
ing their works to be published. Should an author 
receive no compensation whatever for his labor in 
producing a work, no wrong has been done him; 
for it is a voluntary act of his own. He enters 
upon the work with a full knowledge that his 
ideas will become common property as soon as 
they are communicated. Society has promised 
him no compensation, has neither forced nor re- 
quired him to execute the work; and if he does 
not find sufficient reward in the contemplation of 
the benefits he has conferred upon mankind, by 
ennobling their intellect, or pleasing the taste,—in 
the gratitude and esteem always accorded to true 
worth, and in the lasting fame which he may 
merit with posterity—I say if he is not satisfied 
with this, it is his own folly that his labor should 
be lost, and he has no right to cry out rapine and 
piracy. 

Far be it from me, however, to desire such a state 
of things. The author feels all the wants of the 
rest of mankind. He should be fed and clothed, 
and that in a manner according to the elevated 
sentiments of that class of men. He should re- 
ceive pecuniary returns. 
men of real genius will write for money. They 
will not write, at least a few of them, if suffering 
and want, and early death are the sacrifices they 
make to their love of mankind and their love of 
glory. Many of the noblest productions in the 
language have been sent forth with the immedi- 
ate object of raising money. I need only in- 


‘stance among many others, the immortal plays of 


Shakspeare and the inimitable romances of ‘‘ The 
Wizard of the North.” It is the highest stroke 


of policy then in a free nation to grant pecuni- 
ary encouragements to literary men. They are its 
safety and glory. But this claim of the authors 
should be placed upon its true grounds—upon 
principles of policy, and not upon so metaphysi- 


It is not true that no | 
| Ten dollars will buy a library. They are in a 
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cal a foundation as that of a property in ideas. 
It devolves upon every government to protect its 
own authors from waht, and afford them sufficient 
encouragement to exert their highest powers. 
The Parliament of Great Britain has considered 
it a sufficient compensation to the author to allow 
him the monopoly of his work for twenty-eight 
years, and if he be living at the expiration of 
that time, for the residue of life. Ifthe work is 
of a quality deserving encouragement, the returns 
during this time will certainly be sufficient to 
compensate the labor of its production. If they 
will not, it can only be because it is worthless. 
In the same manner our own Congress have 
provided that this class of men shall not labor for 
naught. Upon applying, they may have the same 
monopoly in the publication of their works for 
twenty-cight years, renewable at the end of four- 
teen years by the author himself, his widow or 
children. If these inducements are insufficient to 
develope the intellectual resources of each country, 
let the respective legislatures fall upon.such mea- 
sures as to them uiay seem most politic to effect 
the object. In no case can the authors themselves 
complain, for they have always an option whether 
to write or not. Neither can they call upon the 
legislature of the country to extend them benefits, 
any further than the interests and policy of that 
country may require. 

Now that we have arrived at this stage of the 
argument, the decision is not difficult. The true 
issue for our congress, is, would it be beneficial to 
our own country to have an international copy- 
right law. The advantages we might expect, 
would be the increased profits our own authors 
would receive from a republication of their works 
in England. Another supposed advantage, is the 
greater profits they would receive from the sale of 
their works at home, when they would not be un- 
dersold by English works, published free of tax. 
But I hope shortly to present a consideration, 
which will show this advantage to be rather a du- 
bious one. But what would we give up by such 
a law? We would immediately dam up the 
countless rivulets of knowledge which now flow 
to the lowliest cottage. ‘The book trade in Ameri- 
ca has lately undergone an important revolution. 
Works of high character, and lately accessible on- 
ly to the rich, have been sent forth in a cheaper 
form, and can now be had almost for nothing. 


form transmissible by mail, and in a week the 
choicest works circulate to the extremities of the 
nation. The pioneer may lay down his axe in 
the forests of Iowa, and learn from Alison the 
wars of Europe. He may delight his imagination 
with the romances of Scott. With Froissart for 


| his guide, he may go back to the middle ages, and 
_ see mailed knights, and glittering ladies, and pom- 
| pous pageants, and tournaments, and single com- . 
| bats, and all the incidents of a chivalrous age 
_ around him, and that for the price of two or three 
_ days’ labor. This rapid diffusion of light is the 
_ Vital circulation of our country. Knowledge is 


' our heart’s blood as a nation. 


We cannot exist 
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free, without intelligence. To the progress of 
that, the enlightened patriot turns his most anx- 
ious gaze, and woe be to us, when its rays are 
darkened. And this will be the effect in a great 
degree, of the law we have under consideration. 
Let us suppose that the copyright of Alison’s Eu- 
rope had been secured in New York. The pub- 
lisher, fearing no competition, would have gone 
leisurely to work. Instead of a cheap copy, put 
at the lowest possible price, in order to save him- 
self, he would have prepared a large and ponde- 
rous work, sold it at his own price, and thus con- 
fined it to the libraries of the rich. This work 
sold in England for fifty dollars a copy. In 
America it may now be bought for four. Let it 
be remembered that we are considering the policy 
of the law, and the statement of such a fact is ir- 
resistible. 

The effect of the law upon our own authors has 
been alluded to above. It is supposed they suffer 
from the republication of English works, for which 
there is no copyright, and which consequently 
may be sold cheaper. Anomalous as it may seem, 
the present state of things is the one in which 
they are most free from English competition. The 
laws of the book trade are peculiar, differing in a 
great many respects from those of any other trade 
whatever. One natural consequence of these 
laws would be, the competition between British 
and American copyrights, if equal privileges were 
secured to each. At present the publisher of an 
English work in New York finds numbers of the 
same work poured forth from the presses of the 
different cities of the Union, his sales are restrict- 
ed to a small portion of the whole demand for the 
work, and his price is reduced to the lowest possi- 
ble mark. On the contrary, should he purchase 
the copyright of an American author, he has the 
whole matter in his own hands. The whole mar- 
ket belongs to him alone, and he is enabled to 
place his pri¢e at that maximum which will bring 
in the greatest returns. It would seem that A meri- 
can works should be seized upon with avidity by 
the purchaser, for he buys a monopoly in it; and 
if this is not the case, we may rest assured there 
exists some other reason than that the publisher is 
too busily engaged upon English works, which cost 
him nothing. On the other hand, should the New 
York publisher be enabled by a purchase of the 
copyright, to secure a monopoly of a foreign work, 
as those works are more sought after, and really 
more excellent than our own, all his capital would 
naturally be laid out in foreign copyrights. He 
would have nothing to spare in the purchase of 
American books, the sale of which would not pro- 
bably be so extensive as the English ones; and 
thus our authors would be brought into equal com- 
petition with foreigners, instead of enjoying a pro- 
tection above them, as is the case at present. Al- 


though it may seem strange that our authors, who 
have petitioned Congress upon the subject of an 
international copyright law, should misunderstand 
their own interest; yet these views of the effect of 
the laws upon themselves, appear to me fair and 
natural. 
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I will state in conclusion, that I am sick of the 
cant about starving authors. Such commiseration 
is ill-placed. "Whatever may have been the case 
in a former age, the public have acquired sufficient 
taste and discernment to patronize where patron- 
age is deserving. Under the present laws no 
author will starve, unless he deserves to be driven 
by starvation to the anvil, the plough, or the 
counting room. J. R. E. 





A REMINISCENCE 
OF AN OLD BACHELOR. 





BY JOHN SMITH, ESQ. * 





“ Yet, what boots it now to tell."—Byron. 

“Ven you feels vifeish, Samivel, especially for a vidder, 
dlon’t hang yourself, that’s wulgar, but go into a closet 
and take pizen, and you'll feel glad of it aftervards.” 

PICKWICK. 

“Tt were a real increase of human happiness,” 
observes Carlyle, ‘could all young men from the 
age of nineteen be covered under barrels, or ren- 
dered otherwise invisible, and there left to follow 
their lawful studies and callings till they emerged 
sadder and wiser at the age of twenty-five; such 
gawks are they, and foolish peacocks, and yet 
with such a vulturous hunger for self-indulgence ; 
so obstinate, obstreperous, vainglorious; in all 
senses so froward and so forward.” At the most 
wretched period of this most wretched age, we 
left our Alma Mater for a dive into society before 
settling down in a profession. Without settled 
principles or opinions, with no correct idea of the 
world, but with a firm belief that a dissipated life 
was a paradise regained, in which wine and 
women, balls and buggies, cards and cigars, floated 
confusedly in our fascinated imagination, with no 
control over our hands and feet, we were turned 
loose upon the community at large. Ever memo- 
rable times! Bright, yet ruinous! The day, at 
least so much of it as we permitted to see our val- 
uable person out of bed, was passed in loafing in 
coffee-houses or nine-pin alleys, or driving fast 
trotting horses; while the evening found us asso- 
ciated with others of likeage and character, at the 
theatre, or any other place of amusement that 
would release us late at night to cards, hot punch, 


| broiled bones, and perhaps broken heads or the 


watch-house. How such a life would have termi- 
nated can only be imagined, for we were arrested 
in mid career. Gentle reader, we fell in love! 
Much has been said, sung and written upon 
this matter of love, and all to little purpose. That 
it is a disease, all admit. A disease incident to 
early youth—incident to the “barrel age,” and 
fatal to old men. Like the measles and whooping 





* All anonymous articles sent to us, and found wor- 
thy of publication, will hereafter be credited to Mr. Smitb. 
Those not wishing their articles accredited to this highly 
respectable source, will be pleased to send their 
names... Epws. 
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cough, it seldom attacks us more than once, and 
the older the victim the more dangerous. It ruins 
the health of the body and affects the mind. But 
the cure—what is the cure? And here all differ. 
Some seek in travel a remedy—others take to 
Byron and drink, and thereby prolong their mise- 
ry. Thereis but one cure. Let the patient eat— 
eat any thing and every thing—eat with all his 
might—and viands and disease will disappear 
togcther. 

’T was at a party we were first attacked. We 
eame in late, witha goodly quantity of bad Cham- 
paigne in our weak head, just in the situation to 
be easily assailed by the disorder, and we met it 
near the entrance. Mephistopheles, we are told, 
after leaving the witches’ den with Faust remarks, 
that his companion is in just the situation to think 
the first woman he met an angel. From this we 
gather that the doctor was drunk. We were tipsy 
on that memorable night, and through a sort of 
cloud saw our angel, seated at the piano. We 
took adean upon the mantel, and a long stare at 
the divinity before us, for once forgetting our hands 
and fect. We saw a multitude of silken ringlets 
falling over a marble brow, and shoulders of 
snowy whiteness. We saw eyes—full, glorious 
eys, that welled untold and untellable feelings 
forth. Wesaw a figure beautifully rounded, light 
as a fairy. And then, Oh! ye gods, those hands, 
small, plump, delicately moulded, that seemed like 
gemmed insects, or rather beautiful birds, to hover 
and flutter over the ivory keys, charming music 
from the instrument they scarcely seemed to touch. 
Such execution was seldom heard on a piano— 
*twas nothing to the execution done on our heart. 

Years have passed away. We have seen beau- 
tiful women, and flirted with many, but not one 
that has rivalled the impression made that night. 
An artist has limned her features, and the painting 
hangs in our sanctum; but beautiful as it is, it 
comes not near that pictured on our memory. 

Oh! Widow Green—Widow Green, you were 
near the death of us, you were indeed. You 
snapped’ nearly asunder the chords that bound 
us to the idea— 


* The beautiful is vanished and returns not.” 


As dark shadows steal over the meadow when the 
sun departs, so gloom has settled on our soul since 
thy sunny countenance fled from us forever. Oh! 
Widow Green, Oh 

Hold! bring us a potatoe—we feel a relapse. 

We were introduced, and all evening we hov- 
ered round, (whew! think of a youth with such 
feet ‘‘ hovering ”—haunt is the word) listening to 
sweet nothings lisped out in such a frank, simple 
manner, that the bolt her beauty had sent smash- 
ing through our poor heart was well riveted. We 
saw her hooded and cloaked, and helped into her 
earriage, and then reeled home drunk——with 
love and beauty. 

The following morning, dressed with unusual 
care, we called upon our charmer. Visit follow- 
ed fast upon the heels of visit, until we became a 
sort of fixture at the widow's mansion. We were 








encouraged in the most flattering manner. Ob- 
servant reader, have you ever studied a widow, 
while inveigling an innocent youth into her toils ? 
If you have, you’ve some idea of the labor a 
youth—a verdant youth—a youth of the “ barrel 
age” may perform. Toact the groom on horse- 
back, to make night hideous with seranades, to 
spend a small fortune in bouquets and buggies, to 
dance attendance at the theatre, balls, parties, lec- 
tures, exhibitions, ete.—to do all this is to do but 
a small part of what is exacted. We worked like 
a slave and expended like a nabob. Week after 
week flew by in this service. We became thin 
and pale, and were subject to sudden fits of poet- 
ry. In looking over our common-place book, we 
find, among other things of the like ilk, the fol- 
lowing. It is given to the reader, not for any sup- 
posed merit, (heaven save the mark!) but as an 
instance of what a matter-of-fact, business man 
may be guilty of at the “ barrel age,” when deep- 
ly in love: 


The stars are bright in heaven’s deep, 
Soft runs the drowsy stream, 

The birds are in thy bower asleep, 
And flowers nodding dream ; 

The winds scarce bear the melody, 
And all to rest are left, 

fave one, who sleepless sings to thee— 
By thee of sleep bereft. 


When sunlight leaves the fading west, 
And stars are in the skies, 

I turn me from my deep unrest 
To muse upon thine eyes; 

Or if, perchance, swéet sleep appear 
To bid my heart rejoice, 

Thy fairy form I see, [ hear 
The music of thy voice. 


Then wake—though o’er thy gentle head 
Tn dreams, wild fancies play, 
Oh ! wake—though hopes are round thee shed 
That waking fades away ; 
Oh! wake thee, dearest, wake awhile, 
Thy gentle voice we need, 
Without thy voice, without thy smile 
The night is night indeed. 


This was sung by a music man of rather din- 
gy complexion (we had paid him a dollar, for we 
have no music in our soul) under the widow’s 
window, at half-past eleven o'clock P. M. pre- 
cisely. For an audience we had two men, three 
boys and a watchman, all “just dropped by,” and 
having an ear for sweet sounds, remained to listen, 
kindly throwing in a few remarks, such as “ wake 
‘em up, Darby,” “ go it strong,” &c., and to show 
their musical abilities, whistled or sung off-hand 
accompaniments, enlivened with occasional imita- 
tions of the French horn. In the middle of the 
third line of the second verse, our musician sud- 
denly sneezed—whereupon the applause became 
tumultuous. We were favored with a bouquet by 
the widow, but in dropping it she dropped her 
night-cap. It came sailing down like a snow- 
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wreath from heaven, and now hangs, even unto 
this day, beside our mirror, a warning to gods 
and men. 


What a very absurd business, by the by, is this | 


serenading. For the lady, it may be well enough 
to be wakened from a deep sleep, and then soothed 
to slumber again by strains that steal out on the 
night air. She retires about ten P. M. after 
doing up her lovely locks in brown paper, pulls 
over them a warm night-cap, enrolls herself in a 
gown that it did not take Mrs. Tippet a week to fit 
and fashion, or her immaculate washerwoman to 
whiten—thus encased she rolls in snugly, with 
nothing visible but the tip end of her lovely nose. 
When the music awakens her, she opens one ear, 
and long before the last quaver dies away, is lost 
in dreams again. The day following, the sere- 
naded boasts—‘ Oh! I had such a nice serenade 
last night—two flutes, fiddle, guitar and all, and 
Mr. did sing so—Oh, my!” Well enough, 
well enough. But for full grown men, after 
dawdling about on chairs and sofas until midnight, 
to travel round attached to guitars and fiddles, is 
too absurd. To feel when ‘twilight dews are 
falling fast,” that they are watering a cold-in the 
chest, or that the “winds that sigh around thy 
bower ” are playing the very deuce with your hol- 
low tooth; to know that the guitar will give 
place to a catarrh, or that the trombones will be 
followed by aching bones, is sickening. Go to 
balls, parties, suppers—get drunk—go on a spree, 
and suffer afterwards—there is some alleviation in 
your misery to know that there was fun and ex- 
citement in the deed. But serenading is a cold 
blooded business. Poh!—hire a band and send 
them round, with orders to bring home all that is 
thrown out, even a chair, and next morning, after 
a comfortable night’s rest, you can gather in the 
laurels. 

Here, in the right of an experienced old bache- 
lor, permit us to give one word of advice to lovers 
in general. Never spend a cent in love making. 
If the girl is worth having, you cannot purchase 
her with bouquets and buggies, serenades and 
sonnets. It adds to the agony of the rejected one 
to know, that he has lost not only his heart, but 
his dimes. He may do as an old friend of ours 
once did, make out a bill——stop, we have it 
somewhere about—ah! here it is: 





Lizzy CaTcueEem, 
To Davy Domps, Dr. 
To 16 serenades, one dollar per serenade.......$16 00 
“ 10 buggy rides, one dollar and fifty cents each, 15 00 


“* 52 bouquets, say one dollar per bouquet...... 52 00 
“ 92 days’ time lost, three dollars per day.....276 00 
$359 00 


To this Davy added a large sum in the way of 
damages for friends lost and a doctor’s bill. But 
this, however amusing, will not heal a light pocket 
any more than itcan cure a heavy heart. 

In pursuit of the widow we thinned and paled 
rapidly. Love-making, as Montezuma Dawkins 
correctly remarks, is “purty fun,” but it can’t 
last forever, and in our case we determined to end 
itor our existence by the untried experiment of 








. ‘popping the question,” which was more easily 


determined upon than accomplished. Opportu- 
nity after opportunity escaped without accom- 
plishing the object. Either courage oozed out at 
the proper moment, or the widow, with the tact of 
a skilful hand, led us from the point. But come 
it must; and we fixed a time, and inwardly swore 
the matter should be settled then or never. 
Returning in the evening from a fashionable 
church, the choir of which the widow frequented, 
we determined should be the occasion of our des- 
perate undertaking. We prepared a little speech. 
We settled ourselves into an untried pair of inex- 
pressibles, and passed nearly an hour in com- 
pressing our understanding into new boots. Fi- 
nally, with a pain at our heart and a pain at our 
toes, we walked the widow to church. She passed 
up to the gallery, and we seated ourself in a pew 
half way down the principal aisle. ‘The Rev. Mr. 
Leatherlungs was a popular divine, and the house 
was crowded to excess, and warm to suffocation. 
The heat began soon to affect our pedal extremi- 
ties. Our boots were too small in the first in- 
stance; and before the Reverend gentleman was 
half through, we were suffering the agonies of the 
damned. ‘Talk of thumb-screws and the rack! 
they are nothing to swelling feet in tight boots ! 
They grew worse every minute. We had fevers 
and numbness—sharp pains, dull pains, running 
pains, and throbbing pains. Our face was flushed 
—our body bent with agony—escape there was 
none. The architects of the church understood 
human nature, and placed the pulpit near the en- 
trance, so that after the congregation was once 
seated, none could escape until the sermon had 
been heard and paid for. Nay, had the Reve- 
rend gentlemen fallen down in an apoplectic fit, 
and thereby left the way clear, doubtful had it be- 
come whether we could have walked. Relief must 
be had! and desperately we cut our straps, fixed 
our left foot under the stool used to kneel upon, 
and gave a yerk. We upset the stool, and sent it 
with considerable rumpus a dozen feet on the 
floor. We persevered, however, pulled off one 
boot, and left the other partly on. Delicious, oh 
delicious beyond expression was the relief af- 
forded. While the congregation is dispersing, we 
can easily stoop down and pull on our boots. De- 
lusive hope! The last hymn was at last sung— 
the benediction given—the congregation began to 
disperse. We stooped to try the boots—we pulled, 
we strained, we kicked, we yerked—bootless— 
‘twas all in vain. Not an inch would our foot ad- 
vance. Horrible fact! Our little widow tripped 
down the aisle, and stood talking to the sexton, 
evidently waiting for us near the door. The re- 
fractory boots would not go on. Horrible fact! 
We have danced a war-dance with the Potawa- 
tomies; we have gazed upon the pyramids while 
resting under the shadow of a camel; we have 
seen the vast prairies of the West, and thousands 
of buffaloes herding together; we once saw & 
hog go over Niagara Falls; we have taken tea 
with Ann Royall; we have been in many situa- 
tions that called up emotions from the bottom of 
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the soul—but never, no, never in one that hooked 
up the same sense of an awful reality as the fix 
that night. 

There stood the widow, waiting impatiently for 
us. We could’nt hide in the pews and be locked 
up in the church—no trap opened in the floor 
through which we could disappear in a flash of 
blue-light. Desperate at last, we seized our boot 
and started out. 
elevated some three inches, (we measure six feet 
two) with the big toe of our right foot shamefully 
sticking out of a dirty sock, we traveled at a quic k 
pace with a very cranky motion. The widow 
saw us approach with a look of utter astonish- 
ment. With a face clowing like a furnace, we 
slowly banged to the door, paused on the threshold 
but for a moment to hear- some merry peals of 
laughter, and then flew home—having our speed 
considerably quickened at one corner by a little 
urchin, screaming out—“ Go it, boots!” 

We have had, since the event here recorded, 
many ups and downs of various character. We 


have had our head much settled by the weight of 


Blackstone, Chitty, &c.; but to this day we feel 
grievously afflicted at the most distant allusion to 
our misfortune. Even while enjoying a play, we 
start nervously should the pit,—Trollope convicted 
—raise the cry of “ boots!” 





UNION OF MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
LABOR. 


Man is constituted with physical and intellec- 
tual powers. The former belong to him merely 
as an animal, and are common to all animated 
nature. 
vate him in the scale of creation, invest him with 
freedom, and give him ‘dominion over the fish 
of the sea, the fowls of the air, and every living 
thing that moveth upon the earth.” By the infinite 
wisdom of Divine economy, all these powers were 
designed for exercise, and all the wants, joys, 
and pleasures of man, are dependent upon men- 
tal and physical labor. It is an imperious law 
of our organization, that we should employ both 
our body and mind, if we would secure the high- 
est happiness that can attend our earthly exist- 
ence. Their developements depend upon exer- 
cise. What would be the condition of that physi- 
cal constitution whose organs should not be 
brought into energetic action? Sickly, dwarfish, 
and of brief existence. We behold all around us, 
the most distressing examples of disobedience to 
this law. It is one of the most fruitful sources of 
bodily infirmities, puny constitutions, and prema- 
ture decay. Nature says that man shall work out 
his own happiness, and to this end he must be up 
and doing while the day shall last. 

The same otherwise uncontrolable necessity, 
forces us to exercise our mental faculties. What 


With our left foot unnaturally, 
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The latter characterise him as man, ele- | 
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is mind without action, discipline and develope- 
ment? No better than a combination of instincts 
of no higher character than those which guide the 
inferior order of creation. There are probably few 
examples of a total want of mental exercise ; but 
there are many instances all around us, of a very 
partial use of disciplinary agencies. Being com- 
pelled to seek our daily sustenance, by the em- 
ployment of mind as well as body, few are able 
to live in total mental inertion, however much dis- 
posed they may be to do so. Not having the in- 
stincts of the beast to guide us, we must either 
make some use of our reason, or perish. 

But the sphere of man is not bounded by his 
merely organic wants. No—instead of being thus 
circumscribed by nature in his operations, she de- 

signed him for a high and sublime destiny. She 

has endowed him with all the means of making 
himself great and noble. But how few properly 
employ those means, and maintain that dignity, 
which belong to human nature. 

More lamentable evils have resulted from a 
want of proper mental exercise, than have attend- 
ed physical inaction. All the vice and crime, and 
their consequent miscries, that have afflicted the 
world, have resulted from intellectual neglect. If 
man’s whole nature was properly developed, few 
would be found to sully their reputation with dis- 
honorable conduct, or to raise an arm against the 
interest of their neighbor. 

Since, then, it was designed in the economy of 
creation, that man should “employ both his mental 
and phy sical powers, how important is it, that 
this matter should be properly attended to!— 
Every individual should spend some portion of his 
or her time, in accordance with the great law of 
nature to which we have referred, and there is no 
reason why this law should not be obeyed. But 
the great proportion of the people who till the 
soil and labor in the shop, think they can get no 
time for mental improvement. If this be the case, 
they have not properly set their affairs in order, 
for with proper arrangement, every person can 
support himself comfortably, and strictly obey 
every law of his constitution. Nature would be 
chargeable with rank injustice, if it be a fact, that 
all our time must be devoted to physical employ- 
ment, in order to sustain ourselves. No—it is 
rather the avarice of man, connected with a want 
of wise management, which intelligence would 
supply, that causes so many of the people to toil 
from early morn till dewy eve, and set apart no 
time for the improvement of their higher nature. 
The urion of both mental and physical labor is 
entirely compatible, and there is no reason why 
the ploughman or the mechanic should not be as 
profound philosophers as those who obtain their 
livelihood by study. It seems to be conceded on 
the part of a large majority of the people, that the 
few engaged in professional pursuits must en- 
gross all the learning of the age. This is a 
degrading sentiment, “and the writer rejoices in 
beholding the continually accumulating eviden- 
ces of its abandonment. The husbandman and 
mechanic should be as learned as any other 
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individuals ; and they will be, when intellectual ‘ 
and physical exercises slrall be considered harmo- | 
nious, and pursued with equal zeal. ‘These 
classes of individuals will then have the advantage 
over all others, because they will conform most 
nearly to nature’s law, and derive all the pleasure, 
vigor, and happiness that must always result from 
this harmonious union. We pity that person who 
will permit avarice and false pleasure, to stand in 
opposition to all that can make him great, good, 
and happy. 

We can conceive of no more unenviable posi- 
tion than that occupied by the man, who, having 
a competency, will still repudiate every thing 
which cannot be made subservient to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. Such a man will encounter every 
danger, suffer every exposure, and hazard every 
thing, however valuable to himself as a man, even 
reputation itself, if there be but a chance, howev- 
er doubtful, of adding a few dollars to his fortune. 
The rank disease of the age is gold-gluttony ; and to 
this may be traced the most direful ills that fester 
upon the body-social and politic. It is this which 
renders the common mind incapable of apprecia- 
ting any thing above the charms that sparkle in 
the dust. It was an unskillful diagnosis of this 
complaint, that prompted the sentiment— 


“Those who think, must govern those who toil.” 


Nevertheless, this has been universally true, and 
still continues true, with all those who consider 
mental and physical labor incompatible. ‘Those 
who think must always govern, and he who toils 
and does not think, must be subject to the influ- 
ence and government of others. Not being poli- 
ticians, we can be bold in expressing the truth 
upon this subject; and we declare it to be an 
axiom, that the “ intelligent people’ who have no 
higher conceptions, nor more elevated thoughts 
than those which belong to the servile drudgery 
of amassing property, are de facto the subjects of 


those who look above these grovelling conceptions, | 


an pay homage to the empire of mind. Such | 
may prate about liberty, but liberty is infinitely | 
above their comprehension. All the liberty they | 
understand, is, that of keeping their money free | 
from tyrannical and ecclesiastical exactions. All 
the liberty they know of beyond this, is, that of 
choosing the man upon whom they will lean, for 
political and religious counsel, whose beck they 
follow, as the ox follows his master to the stall. 
We would not depreciate the high character of 
the American people. If we seem severe in our 
remarks, let it be recollected that our faults must 
be plainly told before they can be corrected. We 
are proud of the high character which the people 
enjoy under their free institutions; and if any 
‘change is to be made, we desire that these institu- 
tions be made still more liberal and democratic. 
In the establishment of our government is de- 
veloped the wisdom of its framers, in that they 
gave freedom to, and imposed political duties upon 
the whole people, which, though they were not 


then qualified to understand, support and dis- | 


charge by the independent exercise of their own 
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understandings, yet the object was to bring them 
up to the standard of the government, and by 
education to make them thoroughly qualified for 
the exercise of these vast sovereign powers which 
were to them reserved. Much has been done to 
attain this end, but pardon us when we say, that 
much more must be done before the end be fully 
attained. In fact, the government and liberties of 
the people have been subject to the will of the 
few ever since their establishment, but that few 
have been increasing, and always sufficiently 
large to furnish all those safeguards and restraints 
necessary for political safety. In law, one citizen 
is of as much consequence as another, but we 
have always been honored with certain master 
spirits, whose dictates have been universally receiv- 
ed and acknowledged as authority. ‘These have 
been restrained from violating the letter of the 
constitution and laws by the intelligent few, who 
have been capable of judging of their integrity. 
But what have the unintelligent majority, at any 
time, known of the real condition and wants of 
the country, or whether it has been at any time 
for a moment safe from the usurper’s power. 
They have sometimes known that pork, and wheat, 
and labor have een depreciated in value; and 
they have been sure of one thing more—that those 
in office have been the cause of low prices. The 
majority are not free except in law, for they are 
ruled by the ipse dixit of others; and further, a 
still greater number are incapable of that still 
nobler kind of freedom, which results from the 
independent mastery of themselves. Few can 
properly govern themselves—how then can the 
many know how to govern or assist in governing 
others ? 

For let it be understood, that one citizen, how 
ignorant soever he may be, is just as important in 
the estimation of the government as any other citi- 
zen, and has as much responsibility resting upon 
him, and as heavy duties to discharge, as any 
other. Every citizen shares an equal part of the 
sovereign power which is lodged in the hands of 
the whole people. Hence, unless the citizen is 
enabled to command his own mind, to think and 
determine independently of the counsel of others, 
he is of little account; or rather, he is subject to 
the caprice of those who shall obtain his confi- 
dence. He is, to speak plainly, a voluntary slave 
to do the bidding of another. Those who are inca- 
pable of governing the nation, are divided into 
clans, each of which has an oracle in the shape of 
a man, who ought not to possess more power than 
any other citizen. The most they are qualified to 
do, is, to judge of the honesty of their leader, and 
facts make it too evident, that many are scarcely 
able to do this. What is the real value of citizen- 
ship to these, thus limited in their understandings ? 
And yet in the bliss of ignorance, they appear the 
most proud of their birthright, and are ever ready 
to shout the loudest notes to liberty. But those 


who are sensible of the intellectual culture neces- 
sary for making man truly free, must feel little 
proud of himself, as long as he is too ignorant for 
the discharge of his political obligations. 
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Such is the truth in relation to this matter, and 
such a state of things must continue until mental 
and physical labor are considered compatible, and 
both are pursued as requisite, necessary and in- 
dispensable. Taken collectively, the people obtain 
their livelihood by physical labor, and but little 
accession of intelligence will be attained as long 
as those who toil think they have no time for 
study. But few, comparatively speaking, obtain 
their livelihood by mental labor, and lamentable 
indeed must be the condition of mankind, if those 
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alone can be learned who make money by their | 


learning. It seems, however, to be eenerally the 
object of parents and guardians in educating their 
children, to fit them only for money making! 
Never was known a baser prostitution of the great 
and good to the low and vile. The mind is swal- 
lowed up by passion—the man is merged in the 
beast—virtue is overwhelmed by vice—heaven is 
lost in hell! But this shocking idea is being ban- 
ished from the minds of the people, and some- 
thing is being conceived more worthy than the 
gathering of gold to make a mock of greatness. 
Still the prevalence of the debasing sentiment is 
too general. 

Let the fact be known, that there is ample time 
and resources in this country for every one to pur- 
sue, in harmonious union, both mental and physi- 
cal labor. 


The body need not famish to support | 


the mind, nor the mind be impoverished to support | 


the body. No person appears to us so dignified 
as he who toils to obtain his bread, and yet studies 
to increase his intelligence. No man can be so 
truly noble as he who, domiciled upon his farm, 
keeps it amply cultivated, and still neglects not 
his studio. He is surrounded by every thing 
that can charm and delight. The pure breeze, 
fresh from the hill-tops, forests and meads, loaded 
with the fragrance and perfume of foliage, fans 


his brow, and he dwells amid the inspirations of 


nature. The elements of thought are all around 


him, and he who thus situated, pleads no time for | 


reflection and study, but acknowledges his own 
incapacity. What has the farmer while follow- 
ing his plough, or the mechanic while in his shop, 
to do but think. If they can think of nothing 
beside that which engages their hands, they surely 
have not yet, by proper discipline, obtained a com- 
mand over themselves. Every laborer would find 
it infinitely to his advantage to blend mental exer- 
cises with his daily toil. Time would not drag 
heavily along; he would not be impatient or 
Weary in consequence of the seeming slowness at 
which the hours pass, but busied with some ele- 
vating meditation, his toil would be mere diversion, 
and when the “evening shades appear,” he would 
be astonished at the apparent shortness of the 
day, and feel cheerful for spending a few hours in 
his library. 

This is the manner in which man was designed 
to live. Mental exercises were calculated to mi- 
tigate the severity of bodily toil. All that is ne- 
cessary to make the most profitable advancement 
in both pursuits, is to economise time and money. 
There need be no sacrifice of pleasure to accom- 
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plish this desirable union, for the delight and hap- 
piness resulting therefrom would far supersede 
all that false enjoyment which is sought to fill up 
life’s variety, and which is far more expensive. 
Every person expends sufficient time and money 
uselessly to enable him to command every thing 
necessary for maintaining an intellectual life. 

-Beside the primary benefits, such as the acces- 
sion of personal enjoyment, the banishment of 
vice, the acquisition of individual distinction and 
independence, and the general improvement of 
the social feelings of the people, which would re- 
sult from uniting intellectual and physical labor, 
there are secondary benefits that should not be 
overlooked. By this means certain branches of 
business would no longer be styled ‘“ honorable,” 
and be sought on account of the consideration de- 
rived from their pursuit. It is well known that 
certain professions are looked upon as ‘“ respecta- 
ble,” while others, if we may use the term, are 
considered “ignoble,” and beneath the pride and 
dignity of many whose brains lie mainly in the 
upper-posterior department of the cranium. One 
honest pursuit is as honorable as another, and if 
those who follow any branch of labor which is so 
shocking to the pride of some, would acquire the 
dignity which always belongs to a cultivated un- 
derstanding, they would honor their profession, 
and gain for it as high a consideration as belongs 
to any other. There is some difference between 
honoring our profession and our profession honor- 
ing us. 

Again, connected with and growing out of this 
professional consideration, is the envy on the one 
hand and a kind of contempt on the other, which 
subsist between injlividuals of different pursuits. 
Now, by the union of which we have spoken, 
all this would be done away, because the character 
of the man for intelligence and virtue would be 
regarded, and not the business he follows. The 
reformation of this ill feeling is very desirable, for 
it gives rise to many evils both social and political. 

‘Another incidental benefit that would grow out 
of this union, would be the overthrow of the 
splendid aristocracy of wealth that now holds 
such omnipotent sway over the thoughts and feel- 
ings of the people, and instituting in its stead the 
supremacy of intelligence. This was designed 
to be supreme, and her power will never be 
tyrannous. None will ever be found to complain 
of the aristocracy of intellect, because her prompt- 
ings are higher than that narrow and _ foolish 
pride which is gencrally the result of empty heads. 
It is not puffed up, neither does she vaunt her- 
self. But to the superiority of mind, all must sub- 
mit, as all have been compelled to do. 

Let all remember, that though they be doomed 
to live by the sweat of the brow, yet there is no 
reason for neglecting the culture of the better part 
of their being. 

If every person in the land could be made ac- 
quainted with this subject, it is believed the re- 
form spoken of would be speedily accomplished. 
It is moving steadily onward, but its progress 
might be accelerated. L. A. H. 
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THE LOST CHIEF OF THE UCHEES: * 


A YARN, CONNECTED WITH THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF FLORIDA. 


While attached to the Musquito fleet, which 
cruised along the coral-guarded shores, 





of that far Southern clime, 
Where tlie orange tree blossoms and the clabellas twine, 


we often found occasion to seek refuge from the 
hurricane’s wrath, in the beautiful harbor of St. 
Augustine. Often, when the wind-robed Storm- 
King rode swiftly through the moaning air, in his 
black cloud-car, have | looked up at the bending 
spars of our beautiful schooner, as she lay quietly 
at anchor under the lee of Anastasia, and blessed 
my lucky stars, when I thought of the hapless 
ones who were waging vain combat with the 
elements combined, far out upon the mad ocean. 

One of these occasions was so closely linked 
with circumstances which will appear in the 
following yarn, that I shall need no mnemono- 
technic assistance to aid me in remembering it. 

Just arrived in port from a cruise to windward, 
we had barely anchored between the island of 
Anastasia and the old Spanish castle, San Marco, 
(now christened by our government Fort Marion) 
when the equinoctial gale of 1538, came howling 
down along the course of the gulf stream, with a 
force never before known by that respectable and 
antiquated personage, the oldest inhabitant. 

The fleecy sky had been threatening an ocean- 
sweeping, for days before, and right glad were the 
jolly crew of the Otsego, to find themselves in 
safe mooring grounds, with four anchors out 
ahead, and the taunt spars housed and storm- 
stowed. 

I well remeraber that awful night—and many 
a widowed wife, many a helpless orphan and 
sorrowing parent, have cause to bear it in memory 
also; for it was indeed a night of wreck and ruin, 
a night when death changed his eyes for the 
lightning’s glare, his voice for the breaker’s roar, 
his slow, disease-pace, for the rapid leap of un- 
warning-wreck, and quick-up-rising dissolution. 

It was the third eve of September. I had the 
mid watch; that is, it was my duty to look out for 
the safety of our craft and her contents, from the 
hour of midnight until the dawn of day. I had 
been on duty for an hour or more, and was 
occupied in pacing up and down the deck, my 
mind roving from one thought-berth to another, 
now recalling to mind dear familiar features which 
Cupid, the merry little rascal, had daguerreotyped 
upon my bosom’s tablet, and then turning with 
a shuddering heart to those whom my wild fancy 
painted in their struggling efforts for safety against 
wreck and death—gurgling, ocean-shrouded death. 

While my thoughts were thus veering and 
hauling about from one point to another, | heard 





* The Uchees were the original tribe of Florida. 
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a sudden and thunder-like sound, which appeared 
to come from the direction of the old castle, which 
was not more than two or three hundred fathoms 
distant from our anchorage. 

It was a quick, heavy crash, and I thought (yet 
it might have been a twinge of fancy) that I telt 
our vessel shake, as if an earthquake had been 
turning flukes under our keel. Once, in Port 
Royal, when I was stationed on board the ill-fated 
Grampus, an earthquake had taken the liberty of 
stirring up the mud at our anchorage, and when 
on this night, | heard the strange crash, and 
thought that I felt our craft tremble, I feared that 
the same earth-disturber was, like us, ona Florida 
cruise, 

The night passed away without our gaining 
any account of the why and wherefore of the 
noise; but when morning dawned, our old 
Minorcan pilot, Juan Cappo, came off in his little 
pirogue, and told us that a part of the castle, 
which had hitherto been supposed solid, had 
caved in, revealing a strange subterranean passage, 
in which were several dungeons. 

When I was young, I believe my injudicious, 
but very kind Mama, permitted a book entitled 
“The Three Spaniards” to cross my hawse. To 
this circumstance, I splice the fact of my ever 
after having a possion for exploring old forts and 
caves, and ever keeping a bright eye to windward 
on the look-out for some strange and chivalrous 
adventure. Therefore, when old Cappo came on 
board and in his (not the Queen’s) English, told me 
—‘‘Sare, Mister Offesare, ze grande forte San 
Marco is rompio all to several peece in one place, 
which was nevare before rompio, and it have some 
several carcera for ze poor prisonere that have not 
been see before”—I had my boat manned and 
hurried to the spot. When I sprang into the 
stern sheets of the boat, I felt a ‘ presentiment’ that 
my cruise ashore was to be one of interest, and I 
was but just read on, good friend, and 
you'll find out all about it, if patience will make 
a temporary monument of your brow. 

I landed at the sally port of the castle, and soon 
reached the spot for which I was bound. A part 
of the bastion, which, by all military rules should 
be solid, that is, according to Lallemand and some 
of his modern successors in the art of fortification, 
had fallen in, and at some twenty feet depth could 
be seen the half-hidden doors of several dungeons, 
against which the caved-in rocks and rubbish had 
been piled. 

I was now more troubled with curiosity, than 
was the woman who invented it for the peculiar 
use of her sex, and I immediately sent on board 
the schooner for crowbars, shovels, pickaxes, 
lanterns, and a rope ladder to aid us in our descent. 
On the return of the boat with the desired articles, 
I descended into the vault. On examination, by 
its direction and the close distance between it and 
the chapel, I concluded that it had been connected 
with the latter building, and was, therefore, 
probably built for the especial accommodation of 
Church and State enemies. J 

There were seven dungeons in the vault—four 
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on one side and three on the other, all of them 
locked, and the locks and bars so rusted, that we 
could only open, by destroying them. This we 
did, yet in all of them I found nothing to satisfy 
the ‘woman-feeling, ’ save a few ‘charcoal sketches’ 
and prison ‘pencillings,’ which loomed out amid 
the green mould which covered the walls. Even 
these sketches were devoid of interest, being half 
obliterated by time and damp, and the other half 
as disjointed as a married man’s excuses, when 
his wife has caught him kissing another lady. 

Half mad at finding no blood stained kerchief 
or spotted and broken dagger, nothing in which 
my fancy might make a horrible bed-quilt, I was 
about to turn away and quit the spot, when Joe 
Britton, ».1 old friend of mine, who knew more 
about lan fortifications than he did of sea batte- 
ries, exclaimed, ‘‘ What in thunder and bar grease 
is this?” (Joe wasa 'Tennesscean.) ‘“‘ Dog-orn-it, 
if [ don’t reckon that some poor devil has been 
walled up here in this thunderin’ skunk hole! 
Why, look here, Ned!” said he, “thar’s a place 
for a door that’s filled up with small rocks, and 
isn’t any more like the rest of the wall than you 
are like Sally Britton; my wife that is to be, 
whenever I go back to the ‘Rock City.’ ” 

Joe was aman of discrimination and good eye- 
sight. His remark was, like this yarn, ‘ founded 
on fact;’ for there had evidently been eight 
dungeons of equal size in the vault, and the eighth 
had been walled up. 

Now, thought I, here is an adventure at last, 
and we set to work at once in breaking down the 
filled-up-door. We soon made sufficient room for 
a little fellow like myself to crawl in, and taking a 
lantern in my hand I entered. Great God! I 
shall never forget the sight which met my cyes 
when I entered that charnel cell, for such it was. 
There, in a sitting posture against the farther 
corner of the cell, supported on cither side by the 
angles of the wall, leaned a human, fleshless 
skeleton. Every bone was fully formed and perfect, 
long black hair, greened with damp, hung down 
the vertebra and over the high cheek bones, and 
beneath a high forehead the eye-sockets, filled 
with phosphoric damp, gleaned an unearthly light 
upon me. Fora moment I was awe struck and 
chilled to my soul. My veins seemed stiffened 
with horror as I gazed upon the flesh-bare soul- 
case before me, and thought of the awful fate it 
had experienced, of the death by starvation, slow, 
certain, and more painful than rack or fire. 

A few moments’ rest, and a favorable answer to 
my request for “a sip of cogniac,” made to those 
without, revived me, and I turned again to inspect 
more minutely this dreadful tomb, which had 
been accessible alone to Death. 

On a small shelf or block of stone, beside the 
skeleton, lay all that the rust had left of a gold 
and jewel-hilted dagger, a silver goblet, an ex- 
hausted lamp, and a large golden fret-work basket, 
such as were used in olden times in Spain, to con- 
tain food, yet no sign of food was there. 

In the bottom of the goblet, there remained a 
small quantity of a clear bright liquor, which, 
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when stirred, sparkled like old wine, and threw a 
fragrant perfume through the noisome cell. 

I turned from examining these articles, to the 
skeleton, and for the first time discovered that 
massive armlets of gold still hung upon the wrist 
bones, which, with other rich but rudely fashioned 
ornaments, implied that they belonged to one of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the land. The size 
and shape of the skeleton told plainly that it had 
once walked forth a proud specimen of nature’s 
nobility, for each limb seemed to be in perfect pro- 
portion with the others; and our surgeon, who 
professed to bea skillful anatomist, afterward deci- 
ded that the figure had in life been over six feet 
in height, and perfectly formed. 

In attempting to detatch one of the armlets from 
the wrist of the figure, I observed a roll of parch- 
ment fall from the hand, and for the first time 
noticed an antique inkstand lying between the 
legs of the skeleton. Pen, if pen there had been, 
must, like the clothing of the figure, have turned 
into dust, for I could discover none in the cell. 

I need hardly remark to an intelligent reader, 
that the following story is a correct translation of 
the aforementioned parchment MSS., which was 
written in pure old Castillian; but as this book may 
be borrowed by some, and magazine borrowers never 
are intelligent persons, I will, for the benefit of 
the latter class, state that the yarn to which the 
foregoing has been but a mere preface, is actually 
a literal translation from the paper found in the 
skeleton’s bony fingers. 

I say this, because I ama very modest youth, 
and go for giving his Sulphurous Majesty his due 
at all times, so that if by friendly accident merit 
should be found in the narrative, praise the chief 
of the Uchees, the long lost and (by his tribe) 
deeply lamented Wakulla, for, as I said above, 
praise for z¢ is not my due. 

After I had collected the armlets, goblet, basket, 
&c., I returned to the vessel, first depositing all 
the articles, save the parchment, with Antonio 
Alvarez, Esq., keeper of the public archives of 
Florida. For the benefit of that ever curious sex 
who, by opening Pandora’s box of evil, brought 
trouble into the world, (bless their starry eyes, for 
the hope which lay at the bottom) I will remark, 
en passant, that Mr. Alvarez is a very accommo- 
dating widower, who will take pleasure in exhibit- 
ing the articles to any one who will take the 
trouble of calling upon him for that purpose. 
Unmarried ladies and widows can see the manu- 
script by calling upon me when I am disengaged. 

For the benefit of all, however, I will proceed 
with the translation. The manuscript was written 
in a hand which appeared unused to the pen; yet 
its style was bold and vigorous, except in the lat- 
ter part, where it became disjointed and almost 
illegible. It read as follows: 

Lisa! flower of the earth! perfume of the air! 
music of the waters! charmer of the forest wings! 
Thou art gathered up in heaven now. To thee, 
Lisa, bud of my heart, I pour my thank-song 
forth, that now, in my clouded hour, I may leave 
I thank thy Great 
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Spirit, that my love for the lily-maiden caused me 
to learn the arts of her race, that I might be the 
more worthy of her, for now can I speak, though 
there are none to hear. Yes, here with the pen 
and scroll which Don Lopez has so kindly left for 
the “upstart Indian dog” to trace his agony 
upon, I can say that living I loved thee, Lisa, and 
that when my freed soul leaves this death-cell, it 
shall bear my love with itself up to thee in the 
happy heaven, of which thou hast taught me. 

Yes, she bade me not believe in the creed of my 
fathers, she bade me not to look for the happy 
hunting grounds, but to aim higher, towards a 
place of calm peace and self-refulgent glory. 

Yet I would gladly join my fathers, the gone- 
before, who roam through the happy hunting 
grounds; I would joy to mect my braves in the 
far-up council beyond the cloud-robed sky, yet Oh 
Lisa! where thou art, there will I go! Thy 
heaven or thy hell is all Wakulla craves. 

How long have I been walled up in this—this 
grave? for it is my tomb! How many day-jour- 
neyed suns have laid the tribute of their setting 
gold upon my burnished lodge-pole? How many 
times has the cuckoo sung its mournful serenade, 
since her—since Lisa’s spirit fled the chilly earth 
before the tempest-breath of her father’s wrath, 
as flees the flowret’s softest tint before the north 
winds harshness? I knownot! 'Time’s measure 
is filled for me. Lisa stands upon its crest, and 
life’s thread is feeble; “twill not keep me long 
from her side. 

And now, through the wide forest, over the 
green glades, and along the sparkling streams my 
tribe seek for their chief and his pale-faced bride. 
They seek in vain. Wakulla was a fool. He 
thought that none of his trusty braves could ap- 
preciate his heart, for Lisa’s gentle soul had new- 
moulded it, and therefore he kept his expedition 
a secret from them. Did Chikika, Ossiniwa, 
Lula, or Arpiaka know that 1 am pining here, 
Don Lopez would not sit at peace long. No! my 
braves would tear this proud pile down stone by 
stone, and cast it in the blue sea which rolls 
against its base. But I would not have it so. I 
would rather die, and join my Lisa, than live for 
all the maidens of my tribe. I see not white- 
shrouded, chattering death—I see my Lisa. She 
stands upon the crown of a rain-bow’s arch. Her 
tiny feet are lost in the glittering colors. Her thin 
silken hair streams out upon the light blue sky, 
as rests the dark tendril-threads of a violet’s 
bosom against its blue cup. Her little hand beck- 
ons me up—up! I come soon—Oh! soon, Lisa, 
my soul will spring from its rough case out upon 
the soft air. It will follow thy flower-strewed 
trail. 

And see, he stands between us, but he—he is 
powerless now. Ha! he holds a dagger in his red 
right hand. She raises her snowy robe. What 


doth Wakulla see? <A broad cleft in her breast, 
the breast whiter than the core of the water-lily 
bud—it is stained with the sap of the flower. The 
warm, thin blood, streams out upon her garment, 
it pours down along the rain-bow, and now, all 
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the heaven-hues are red—red with Lisa’s life- 
stream. Ah! 1 remember now. It all comes 
before me—it is no mad dream. 
Lopez, thou art childless, and rendered so by thine 
own guilty hand. That cursed hand has ’reft 
from ¢hee all peace, it has torn from me all joy. 

And thou hast thought that Wakulla’s heart 
would fail him, here in this living tomb. Thou 
hast thought that ‘Ais was punishment for loving 
thy daughter. Thou hast thought in thy blood- 
less heart, that because the food which lies before 
me would, for a few lingering hours, sustain my 
body, that my soul would tire of gazing upon 
slow-crawling death, that half-fed hope might aid 
in making my death more miserable, or cause me 
at last, when its light went out, to use yon keen 
dagger, or the sparkling bowl of poison, and thus 
forever bar myself from Lisa’s heaven. Ha! ha! 
you know not Wakulla, noble Governor! Thy 
mind’s bow-string rotted ere it sped its arrow to 
the mark. Lisa’s Great Spirit brooks not him 
who takes what not to him belongs. Life is Hrs. 
So has the pale maiden taught Wakulla, and the 
Uchee chief believes that which Lisa has said, for 
her rosy lips never closed upon a lie. Then rest 
there, bright poison; lay where you are, keen 
dagger; in vain ye tempt me to join my braves in 
the happy hunting grounds. Wakulla, with hope 
and memory entwined around his heart, will wait 
for death without a sigh or a shudder, even though 
with slow, serpent-like embrace it come robed in 
gaunt famine’s garb, to fix its icy fangs in his 
vitals. 


Ha! a thought! Tl write my history. I'll 


paint the tale of Lisa’s love and fate, and tell Don © 


Garcia Lopez, how Wakulla lived, loved, and— 
died! 

Yes, to you—you, the murderer of your only 
daughter, my Lisa, this record is traced. Read it 
—and let your soul writhe in its inborn hell. 

Tam Wakulla! chief of the Uchees, who are 
as the oaks of the vast forest in strength and 
numbers. I am he, whose power you feared, 
when first your scanty band landed upon our 
flower-carpet; he whose friendship you sought 
with honeyed words and strange presents, whose 
confidence you gained—gained but to betray. 

Remember you the day, when first lured from 
my forest-throne to your side by fair speeches and 
glittering gifts, [came to the lordly hall of massive 
stone which you had built upon my soil? I came 
to smoke the peace-pipe, and taste with you the 
welcome-feast. I stood free and bold, with my 
braves around me, and gave my warm, heart- 
wrought words to your open ear. Then your 
pale hand wrote a treaty. Wakulla’s word for 
peace was good, yet the pale-face asked his sign 
and seal. ’T'was given. Wakulla’s word was 
never broken, yet the sign and seal, the pledge 
and crucifix of the pale-face, are forgotten. The 
chief of the Uchees is a prisoner upon his own 
soil. Do you remember the days when first we 
met, Don Garcia? Ido! for Lisa was there. By 
your side she sat, as stands the pink-tinged lily be- 
side the moss-hung cypress tree!’ Wakulla saw! 


Don Garcia , 
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he loved! Was his love returned? It was! Yes, 
Don Garcia, though the titled and beautiful knelt 
before that lovely shrine, it was left for the wild 
Forest-King to win her pure, priceless heart. 
Where are the fawning courtiers and gallant cava- 
liers, who sought with soft winning ways to gather 
the flower of your household garden 2? How sped 
they in their courtship? Oh, Lisa! to have won 
thee but to lose thee! 

Yet, Don Garcia, it might please thy heart to 
know how the poor Indian could win the gem for 
which the princes of your nation sighed in vain. 
But I will not tell thee. It is enough that thou 
knowest that we met and loved; that, won by her 
swect kindness, I often sought your council fires ; 
that I learned the arts and accomplishments of the 
most gifted of your race; that her pride might find 
no veil in him she loved.“ And I learned the 
way to her heaven,—a path which I shall soon 
take; for she has passed along its flowery ways. 

Shalt I tell you how often we met—how often 
our plighted vows were renewed and breathed 
o’er again? 
your house, was to be nty queenly bride? And 
she, the bright, the peerless flower of a collected 
world’s blossoms, is gone! Oh, Lisa! vine of my 
heart and centre of my soul, thou art gone; yet, 
thanks to the Great Spirit, we soon shall meet 
again. I care not for death, even though he 
grapple me in this cold dungeon ; for when he 
has conquered this frail truank,—w hen life’s leaves 
and branches wither and fall, and its blossoms fade, 
my soul, the sap of the tree, the perfume of the 
flower, shall wing its way aloft unto her side. 

But hark ! [hear the holy organ’s pealing tone, 
far through the hollow arches thrown, it comes 
sadly yet sweetly tomy ear. It is Lisa’s requiem 
chaunt I hear. How sadly sweet through the 
vaulted distance comes the cadence—low, yet full 
of harmony. It is fitting that her fate should be 
wailed with dulcet tones of sadness, Often, when 
youth’s bud was on my brow, have I paused to 
listen to the sad cuckoo’s song, and heard the 
merry mocking-bird echo back the mournful notes ; 
and while I listened, I thought of a smiling face 
and an outward laugh, while 
beat its own knell within. Often have J listened 
to Lisa’s evening song upon the parapet, when 
she knew not that I was near; but never, oh 
never did I hear the mocking-bird attempt to echo 
back her dulcet notes. When she breathed forth 
her harmony upon the listening air, Nature paused 
from her labor, and the very zephyrs held their 
breath, or hymned low accompaniments. 

How strange my life and lot! But a few suns 
since, and I had gathered my tribe in council, and 
bade them await my return from a short journey, 
with a bride fair as young lover's dream e’er painted. 
I bade them await my coming with welcome-song 
and shouts of pride. I bade my brightest olive- 
browed maidens deck my couch, my bridal couch, 
with half-blown flowrets, and to strew it o’er with 
the pinken flamingo’s air-spurning plumes. 

Now, Iam in my tomb, and yet alive. My 
wariiors speak not, and my maidens wail the 
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search-cry through my forest-land. They know 
Wakulla is not stayed by trifles; they know that 
he is no traitor to his tribe. 


But lam growing weak and faint. This vault 
gives not the air my breast requires. ‘Thought, 


thou harrower of past memories, aid me in tracing 
that which has been so lately done—aid me in 
telling how Lisa died. 

few moons have written their brief, glittering 
history upon the restless silver of the bay, since 
Lisa and myse!f strolled along its banks, beneath 
the shadow of her stern father’s orange grove. 
Then, there, I told her all!—told her how I| saw 
and loved—how, that loving, I had learned her 
ways, and aimed to make myself worthy of her. 
Then, while her soul swum in joy-lakes within 
her black lustrous eyes, she told Wakulla that he 
loved her not in vain. She vowed her heart unto 
the Forest King, for he had won it, the priceless 
gem of a whole world’s riches. Yes—Lisa’s love 
to me is more than wealth or fame could e’er 
unfold. And when on that night we parted, it 
was known to her, that in private audience the 
next morning, I should ask her hand from her 
lordly sire. 

I asked the priceless boon! Oh, my Fathers! 
with scorn and insult he bade the “‘ Zndian dog” 
begone! Ay! when in bold pride and manly 
honor I stood before him, and asked for a hand 
where a heart had already been given, he called 
his menials to thrust me forth, and bade me thank 
my God that life was not made the penalty of my 
presumption. And even then, though the wild 
blood rushed boiling through my veins, though all 
things within my sight turned red with anger- 
flashings, though my heart and soul tugged at 
their bars to leap forth upon him, still for her sake, 
I—a wild chief of the unforgiving Uchees—/forgavre 
him! For her sake I stemmed the mad torrent of 
passion, though my life-bark trembled on the 
wreck-verge, when I stilled the rising tempest. 

Another moon came o’er the sky and drew 
its silver dimpled likeness on the waters. Again 
we walked beside the glittering bay, again we 
breathed the perfumed air of the orange grove. 
I told her all. I told her how my untamed heart 
had writhed before her father’s cruelty, and when 
I said that I had forgiven all, she wept and blessed 
me. She folded my rough frame to her tender 
bosom as a honey-suckle grasps an oak, and vowed 
that her life’s devoted love should veil that dark 
hour. She promised to fly with me—even to my 
wild-wood throne. 

Another night—the moon again is sailing on her 
ethereal sea, but here and there a cloud comes o’er 
her path and casts strange shadows down upon 
the trembling waters. There is motion in the 
orange grove. It is Wakulla. He stands beside 
an impatient stcel—which is black as an o’er- 
shadowed pool in the centre of the haunted cypress. 
It champs the golden bit, it paws the glittering 
sands beneath its feet, it pants to spring forth in a 
race with the swift night-winds. Why is not Lisa 
there? Ha!—there is a light upon the castle’s 
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shriek! But here like a single white cloud in a 
rushing night-storm, comes a light figure through 
the shadowy orange grove. ‘“ Wakulla! oh 
Wakulla!” It is Lisa’s voice, my bride—my 
forest bride! but ha! she is followed! Armed 
men surround the spot. But she has gained the 
steed. Wakulla’s arm upraises her—but look— 
Don Garcia has reached the spot—his sword is 
raised—one scream—one struggle—Garcia’s sword 
has fallen—upon his only daughter’s breast ! Her 
last sigh was breathed upon Wakulla’s lips—hcr 
last act to shield his bosom from her father’s sword. 
And Wakulla stood as stands the leafless, branch- 
less oak. He fought not—nor struggled. They 
bound him, yet he spoke not nor moved, for Lisa 
lay before him. Lisa the holy, the pure—flower 
of the beautiful, angel of the angels. There, 
upon the bright sands, in her white bridal-robe, 
with her life-tide ebbing, drop by drop. 

And then they bound the Uchee king—for I am 
yet a king—and here in this cell they have walled 
him, that he may die! He—er father—no, her 
murderer, swore that I should die a death, which 
in comparison should make hell’s own tortures a 
paradise, Let it come! Wakulla waits! Calmly 
—with love-warmed heart and heaven-hoping 
soul do I wait my time. 

Lisa, I see thee yet. Thy fair bosom, more 
white than is the inner leaf of the shade-grown 
magnolia, is gashed with one broad rent through 
which thy frightened soul fled on its way to 
heaven. Your last look beckoned me to follow, 
and soon, ah soon, I come! 

If thou hadst found a home in the happy 
hunting grounds of my fathers, then yon steel or 
poison-cup should wing me swiftly to your side; 
but your Great Spirit claims not the suicide— 
andin His way I'll seck thee in ‘hy heaven. 

I am getting weaker fast! Death is not so 
terrible—is he? The food is all gone—there is 
nought left but the dagger and the bowl—yet, I 
will not use them. I would that I could hear 
some noise—if ’twere but a groan—I would like 
to hear it—and yet I know not why. Ah! is that 
some one sighing near me? No! ’twas but the 
echo of my feeble breath. How strangely loud 
it sounds. Now that Hope has fled—my food 
all gone, I have nothing to do but to think. Come 
Thought, with all your train, merry and sad, wild 
and fearful, gay and pleasant, come and bear me 
again o’er my past life-trail, Place me, a joyous 
boy beneath my father’s lodge, ere yet the war- 
rior’s bow was strung for Wakulla’s hand. Ah, 
thou art kind, gentle Thought, for by my side thou 
placest tender Lula, too. But no! place not dark 
haired Lulathere. Let Lisa bound with me along 
the river’s bank—let my light canoe bear her o’er 
its bright bubbling waters, which in their pebbly 
dash shall bear soft cadence to her laugh. But 
no—Lisa laughs no more! She’s dead! Ha! 
how cold the echo falls upon my ear. It comes 
like a north-wind-blast, and strikes a damp within 
my inner soul. 

But thought, merry thought, comes again to my 
aid. I see my lodges, their smokes curling up 
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like blue winged clouds, through the flower-bear- 
ing trees. I see my maidens joining in the young 
braves’ dance. I hear the warriors’ beating drum. 
Isece my council assembled in the circle-lodge. 
Ho! I'll speak! 

Uchees! Warriors of the lofty tribe who came 
from the milk-and-honey-land, beyond the big 
waters. Open wide your ears, that they may 
drink in the words of Wakulla, as the flowers 
drink the dew which gives them strength and 
life. 

Look forth through forest glades, look out upon 
yon bright waters! What see ye? Through the 
forests come bounding along, fanned by the wings 
of fear, our fairest maidens. Over the waters, 
like the moaning of the thunder-king when he 
rises to cheer on the storm, comes the sound of 
many feet. Itis the pale-faced band who seck 
our shore. Why fly our maidens, why comes the 
warning sound over the waters? The pale-faces 
seek our homes with burning brands in their 
hands, they seek our maidens with burning fire 
in their hearts. They seek to own our soil, to 
sweep our tribe from the land as fire sweeps the 
tall grass-blades from the prairie. Shall we stand 
tamely here and bear it all? Shall we cringe and 
bow before the scanty band? No! to arms, 
Uchees—buckler and spear, bow and full quiver, 
and meet them on the silvery strand. Give me 
my war-club and bloody spear—my dagger—ha! 
—Wakulla—awake! thou art not in thy council- 


lodge. Lay down the dagger. It cannot win 
thee Lisa’s heaven. No. Wakulla’s mind has 
wandered. 


Is it not enough to make one’s mind stray away’ 
from reason’s path, to be entombed in life’s full 
strength and vigor? Wakullais butaman. Yet 
he will not again forget himself. He’ll think of 
Lisa, her religion, and other gentle things. How 
beautiful Lisa looked when first Wakulla gazed 
upon her. She sat within her father’s princely 
hall, and other queenly forms were there. Yet, 
as in a kingly coronct filled with countless gems 
of priceless worth, one clear diamond, like the 
night-star ’mid the crowd which speck the heav- 
ens, shines conspicuous over all, so Lisa’s form 
mirrored every gaze, containing in itself each 
combined perfection, which in the others around 
was scattered. 

And when I stood forth from my warrior bands, 
and bade her people welcome to our land, how 
softly she smiled. ’T'was like the setting sun’s 
last-flung golden ray, in purple wrapping, thrown 
upon the blue waters, there to play a brief, yet 
bright and musical farewell upon their dimpled 
bosom. Then I loved her. And then she loved me. 

How strange the contrast between my situation 
then and now. A thousand warriors, bright 
spears within their hands, thick bucklers on their 
arms, strong bows and full quivers at their backs, 
were by my side. I was robed in gold and jewels 
—the king-feathers from a million paroquets were 
in my ’broidered robe. Dames and maidens 
smiled to catch my eye, yet none but Lisa could 
win my glance. Now—I am a prisoner. Yon 
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feeble lamp will soon expire, yet it will out-last my ; 


vital spark. My blood is growing stiff, and my 
eye-sight begins to flicker as if the lamp was burn- 
ing first bright, then dim. 

This is a place where Lisa’s faith is all that can 
wear brightness. Here I can feel my breath fail- 
ing, like the evening breeze upon the ocean, when 
it is about to let the sea go to rest, and still my 
heart will not fail itself, for sie has bidden me look 
to Him, who holds the sea and winds as a maiden 
holds a flower, for He will save and bear me above 
to her heaven. She bade me pray—often and 
fervently. Ta! a poor Indian pray? Jl try. 

Great Spirit! Thou, whose throne is made 
of glittering stars, and whose footstool is the flow- 
ery earth! Thou, who ridest at times upon the 
whirlwind’s winged front, robed in lightning-lined 
clouds of ebon hue, and then upon the perfumed 
breathings of the morning zephyr, as it glides 
with softly-whispered music among the dew- 
pearled flowers! Thou, whose omniscient eye 
can pierce the solid walls of this, my grave, and 
canst see the written thoughts upon the Uchee’s 
heart, as well as read the workings of Don 
Garcia’s soul! Thou, all powerful! all merciful ! 
listen to the dying Indian’s prayer! Forgive ail 
his sins—and ai/ his enemies! 

Oh! would that I could pray as Lisa prayed. 
Tier voice was atiuned for the harmony of devo- 
tion. And now, methinks I hear that voice raised 
high amid the bright choir, which she told me 
ever hymned the praises of the Glorious Triune 
God. And J—TI shall help to swell the song—it 
is a fitting reward for sucha death. Yet is it pos- 
sible that the Uchce’s heart is black? that he has 
not forgiven and been forgiven? Let the Uchee 
gaze back upon his life-trail. He had few ene- 
mies. The last was Don Garcia Lopez! And 
the Indian forgives him—the murderer of Lisa. 
Yes—and prays that the hand which is yet red 
with her blood—the heart which willed for me 
this death—may be washed white in the waves of 
repentance, and clothed in the garment of for- 
giveness. 

But my cell is not so dark as it was before, and 
my body feels light and buoyant. Little stars 
seem peeping at me from the walls; and this is 
not a narrow, cold, noisome cell. No—it is a 
lordly hall. I am not resting upon the clammy 
floor. No! my frail limbs press a yielding couch 
of flower’s down. This is not death—for he is 
cold and fearful. This is pleasantness. I thirsted 
but an instant since, and now my lips are fresh, 
and feel as if the cool morning’s dew was upon 
them. My brow was heated, yet now ’tis fanned 
hy the cool night-water breeze. 

Thear music! It is not the organ’s tone—it is 
not Lisa’s voice. Low—sweet—clear—soft—like 
the murmurings of a gentle stream o’er silver 
strings, it comes. It soothesmy soul. Hark! It 
swells louder, it is full—yet, Oh how soft! It is 
a spirit-band. They come, to frighten death’s 
demons from my side. They come to play my 
journey-march from earth to heaven. But ha! 
what is that? I feel a cold, slimy serpent twining 
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many a clammy fold about my feet. Oh! spirit- 
band, cease not your music—leave me not now— 
ah! the serpent rises—his eyes glare in mine— 
his forked tongue plays on my cheek. Off! death! 
off! Ha!—now [| am in no lordly hall! Iam 
here in a narrow cell. It is filled with crawling 
snakes, and speckled toads—and Don Garcia is 
here. His body is a snake’s—and sce ’tis red— 
red!——A thousand serpents twine around my 
form. Leap, soul! burst, heart! spring from your 
horrid prisonings—where—where is the dagger? 
Pil use it now! Hark! what angel whisper 
struck my ear? ’T'was Lisa’s voice, she cried 
“forbear.” Yes, forgive me—I'll touch not the 
dagger. But come, Oh! death, and tear these 
crawling reptiles from my limbs. Great Spirit! 
Thou, who commandest even death, aid me in 
this tempest-hour. Oh, take me to thyself and 
Lisa! 

Ha! there are no serpents here. I am in a 
dimly-lighted dungeon—yet ’tis warm. I have 
had fearful dreams. I am weak. I would mine 
eyes could weep, I’d save the water to moisten my 
swollen tongue. Time—thou hast no measure 
in my dungeon, else ’d weigh my future moments. 
Would that I were a mighty wind, I’d blow them 
away forever, and then, on my own wings, I'd 
seek my Lisa and her God. 

It is hard for a warrior to die thus, like a puny 
child, from mere weakness. Were it not for Lisa’s 
words, I should regret it. But once when I spake 
to her of the wish, which, from childhood’s sun- 
shine up to manhood’s shade, had nestled in my 
heart, the wish to die ’mid the clangor of battle and 
the din of war, where the shout of the victor and 
the groan of the conquered might fall as music on 
my ear, to lift me towards the happy hunting 
crounds where rest the heathen braves ; I remem- 
ber her sweet tones. She said but little, yet it 
was enough. “Our Great Spirit hath said in 
his unsealed scroll, that ‘ thou shalt not kill.’ ” 

Oh God! would that Thou hadst taught her 
father’s heart that lesson. If he had known one 
half the good which circled ’round his daughter’s 
heart, as circles perfume ’round the fresh-blown 
flower, he had not been childless now—nor 
Wakulla without a bride. 

But Wakulla will not stay long without his 
bride—he feels again the cold chills of death 
approaching. And suchadeath! My veins begin 
to freeze—my pulse beats as light within my heart 
as are conscience throbs within the widow-robbing 
miser’s breast. 

Where now are my braves and maidens, those 
who should gather around me to hear the death- 
song and see Wakulla die, as the Uchee kings 
were wont. They seek me through plain and 
clade, o’er hill and dale, yet their search-cry may 
never reach my ear, nor my response be borne to 
them again. But [care not for them. Lisa’s 
spirit hovers near me now. She waits to guide 
me home. 

No! She could not breathe this stifled, noisome 
air ha! begone—the snakes! the snakes !— 





[see them again! That large red serpent—'tis 
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Don Garcia—e is Death. Look! Listen! he 
hisses forth my fate! He hisses—‘‘ Upstart Indian 


— 


dog! thou who wouldst mate with the flower of | 


the Lopez’, go to thy living tomb and seek for her 
thou hast dishonored by the thought of wedding !” 
Ha! see!—oh—the red serpent’s eye is on me 
now—his slimy folds are round my body—slow— 
strong they creep up about my throat—and now 
—horror! the bloody fangs are on my lips—the 
lips which Lisa kissed. The light fades, yet those 
fiery eyes glare through the cell, and now they 
grow large—larger! ‘The whole wall is one vast 
eye of fire, filled with writhing scorpions—they 
burn my vitals—they heat my breath—it scalds 
my lungs—but ha! they’re gone. I am cold 
again—and very weak. Death is here. He sits 
beside me—he laughs and points to the bowl and 
dagger. But Lisa! Iwill not use them. No! I 
feel it now—I’m going soon to meet you. Death 
is on my heart—his frost has stayed its supplying 
channels, and my hand begins to tremble on the 
page. Will human eye ever look upon my feeble 
tracings? Will my people ever know the fate 
which befel their chief? They cannot doubt my 
truth to them. Perchance they will think that 
Don Garcia has sent me over the great-waters, as 
he did the young slaves I gave him. If so, then 
let the Governor tremble in his lofty seat. Wakulla 
will be revenged! It is better for the mariner to 
mock the tempest as he floats upon a rotten plank 
—it is better for the mother to hold her infant up 
in view, when the raging tiger looks for food, than 
for the pale- face to stand before the wild wrath of 
the angered Uchees. As the hurricane glides o’er 
the corn-field—as the fire licks clean the prairies 
—as the hawk leaves the nest of the mourning 
dove, so will my tribe bear the pale-face from the 
strand, if they believe treachery has befallen 
Wakulla. 

But Wakulla should not think of revenge, now 
in his hour of fading. "Death is beside him—sad 
is his lot, if mercy and forgiveness hover not near 
his parting soul. Therefore—though Lisa’s pure 
blood enriches the flower-ground , ‘though a king 
of the soil lies in a damp, forever- sealed dungeon, 
and his sorrowing tribe are without a leader; 
though insult and wrong, deep and dark, are on 
my heart—now, dying, J—Wakulla—the “ wp- 
start Indian dog,” forgives all! 

And death, even this death, I count as nothing, 
for have I not forgiven its author? And having 
forgiven him, should I complain? No! rather 
let me thank him for thus early permitting me to 
join my betrothed in heaven. I hope in heaven— 
because she vade me hope. She bade me sorrow 
for my past evils, and do no more wrong. 

Great Spirit! Thou, whose eyes are more 
searching than the winter winds—thou knowest 
whether Iam guilty of wrong to one earthly be- 
ing, and if so, thou canst melt my heart. Thou, 





who holdest mercy in thy left hand, and justice 
in thy right, forgive me only as I have forgiven. 

I would not ask from Him, who is Almighty, a 
boon which I, a poor atom on the earth, would 
deny to those who are weak and helpless as I. 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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I would be at peace with all the world, when my 


{ soul leaves the clay, for it flicth to a home of peace 


and bliss eternal. I think I see that home.  Itis 


up—up! amid a countless multitude of stars, 
| which, like a sea of little golden wavelets, circle 


around its bright halo-ground. ‘There is a form 
of light, upon a throne of light, so dazzling that 
my eyes can find no resting place, or give shape 
unto the form. Below it, in a glittering circle, is 
a ring of up-turned faces with the joy-tinge on 
them. Lisa’s face is there. She sees me not. 
Her eye is upwards! Her voice is clear in the 
praise-song. Soon, Oh soon—I'll join thee, Lisa! 

Yes, my cell seems to grow darker now. Are 
my eyes failing, or doth my lamp grow dim? 

Ah me! Pmeold! Death—is it thou—come at 
last? Welcome! welcome—though you come on 
wintry wings—for soon heaven’s sun and Lisa’s 
smile shall melt their iciness. 

Ha! my eyes begin again to cloud. I holda 
pen within my hand—a scroll is on my knee—yet 
1 feel them not. Oh Lisa! thou didst not die 
thus. One pang, one thrill of agony—and thy 
sufferings were past. Yet it is well for me that 
it is thus, for the Great Spirit is but trying my 
new-found-faith. He is only testing my love for 
Him, and my regard for the holy words which 
Lisa taught me. But this death 7s horrible! 
Alone—weak—athirst---hungered---fainting, with- 
out a soul to hear my last sigh! ‘The presence of 
an enemy would be a blessing. Ah! this dying 
alone is fearful. But—look! the eyes of fire— 
the twining, slimy serpents are here again—Oh! 
Don Garcia, this—this is thy revenge! God of 
Lisa’s home, forgive thee—e’en as I, thy suffering 
victim, pardon thee. But Oh! remove the speck- 
led toads with their glaring eyes of green—and 
untwine the hungry snakes from around the neck 
which thy daughter’s arms have clasped. 

Oh man! murderer! wilt thou crouch there, 
and laugh to scorn my prayers. Ha! holdest 
thou the dagger and the bowl before me? Vil— 
no—no: Lisa, thine yet, and thine forever. I 
will not forfeit my chance of heaven, for a moment 
less of agony. Yet this zs fearful. But ’tis pass- 
ing away—lI feel the scroll, but I see it not. 
Death is long in coming. My heart is ready! 
Come, king of mortality---my heart-veins wait to 
bear thee to their source. Ah---kind---though 
cold---yes, death ison me now---the light is out--- 
Lisa’s hand is down-stretched for my soul---I--- 
Lisa---yes 

Reader, the manuscript here became so illegi- 
ble, that further translation was impossible. There 
were but few words more upon it, and they 
were but half formed. Among them I could 
distinguish ‘“ Lisa”—‘ Great Spirit ”—and one 
or two others. The last line shewed that the 
the horror of Wakulla’s death could scarcely be 
realized—it was written scatteredly below the rest. 
“ Again they come! the serpents—the eyes—Don 
Garcia—red—red |” 

The record told no more, yet it hath left colors 
and pencil for the imagination to use. 

Death! Death is terrible when you meet him 
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encircled by friends—with well known faces 
around you; but Oh, how terrible when he is met 
by one alone, without the reach of help, beyond 
the power of sympathy. 

Critics may sneer at the disjointed manuscript 
written by the poor Indian, but let them be 
placed in a similar situation, let them be walled 
up alone in a living grave—and will not their 
criticisms be more humble ? 

There is one thing which the translator is 
pleased with, in the manuscript of the Uchce 
chief. He has long believed that love is all-pow- 
erful; that it can turn a savage mind from its 
native channel of rude impetuosity into the smooth 
and polished path of civilization—that it can 
even draw the heathen from his gods, and tame 
the raging tempest in his breast. 

The history of the Uchce king and his love, 
has satisfied us upon this point. Love is all-pow- 
erful—religion is akin to lorc—without both, no one 
can be happy. E. ZC. J. 


MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON : 


A REVERIE, 
INSCRIBED TO 8S. T. De 


« Elle etait du monde, ou les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire destin ; 

Et Rose—elle a dure, ce que durent les roses, 
L’espace d'un matin ” 


* * * 


Ir is a name, 
Whose echo will not from the souls of men 
In music float away! Long as the heart 
Hath in its depths unworldly, holiest shrine 
For all things fair and precious, it shall be 
Blent with the rapture of the poet’s dream, 
And with a!l high aspirings, thoughts that burn 
Like starlight in the soul, too pure and clear 
For Janguage to portray ; and passionate tears,— 
Such as are wept by eve, o’er pale young flowers, 
That faded, withered, died ‘mid glare of day, 
And from their blooming sisterhood were swept 
By wandering winds afar,—shall bright eyes shed 
O’er her green grave. The story is a theme 
For rapture and for weeping. 


Years ago,— 
So long that now, as in a glorious dream, 
Dim shapes are pictured on the classic page, 
Whose lofty souls, amid a purer age, 
Made Grecce a mighty name,—Ertnna sung, 
Beside the clear streams, in the myrtle groves, 
Where Faun and Dryad haunted, those wild lays, 
Which thrilled, as songs of some sweet forest-bird, 
The pensive shepherd’s heart ; and midst the toil 
Of hard and cheerless poverty, beguiled 
The weary ours with such notes of gladness, 
Ag fill the listener’s ear at mellow even, 
In some still vale of founts and purp!e flowers, 
From Pheebe’s silver lyre. E’en such were thine ! 


Tho’ friendship’s anxious sympathies were round thee, 
And voices of thy loved ones cheered thy way, 

Yet soon like her,—too soon didst thou depart! 

The world’s rude airs—this cold and sneering world 
Of sordid aims, and heartless selfishness— 

Breathed on the setting of the jewel, fair 

As frail, and wasted it. The inner fire 

Of thine own glorious genius expired 

Inclear and starry, and as rapid flame, 

As e’er consumed a lovely mortal form, 

Or left a deathless radiance behind ! 


And she has passed away! Oh! can it be 

That such as she must die—of burning dreams, 

Tl’ intenscly mournful visions and the power, 
The passion and the mastery of Thought, 
Immortal, as unearthly? Ay, ’tis true! 

Yct in her soul there was a loftier ray, 

That comes from far, the streaming light that played 
tound Calvary’s summit from the rifted Heaven! 
Religion, meek, and seraph-like, and pure, 

Smiled on her parting hour and beckoned her 

Tn a'l the freshness of the spirit-life 

Away from earth. Its own soft smile she wore, 
Like a serene and solemn glory, shed « 
From the unsullied brightness of that Heaven 
Whither she hastened. 


Oh *twas better thus! 
[f it be true that shadows linger ever 
Upon the skies of Genius here below— 
If that rich dower of Pocsy do bring 
Alway but weary pining, and the gloom 
Of secret, voiceless woe—as many a tale 
Of days ‘ lang syne’ can teach—'tis better thus 
To quit this scene of empty pageantry, | 
Of vain heart-burnings, tearful triumphs soon, 
Than with a care-worn brow, and mournful eye 
To watch our dearest idols, one by one, 
Disrobed or buried, and our fondest dreams, 
Like moonlight in the darkness, melt away ! 


She left us—and ‘tis well! We may not hope 
flere in this land of exile to béhold ow 
The sweet and strange perfection of a soul, : 
Where Genius and Religion, blent in one, 
Shed their most holy influrence, gmgjidlume .- "s - 
Th’ ungenial atmosphere of this sad clime 
With Heaven’s unborrowed radiance divine ! 
But still, from these soft tints, all pure and pale, 
And fullof grace and beauty, which the bud 
Of our young flowret bore, may fancy paint 
The wondrous light and fragrant loveliness 
Of its maturity. And let us trust, 
And be consoled, that gift so rich and rare 
Was never made in vain. ’Tis one more name 
Added unto the treasury of the soul,— 
One token more, that tells us of a life 
In the far future—of another being, 
More excellent than this our mortal state— 
A world, where all our lovely things, long lost, 
Sha!I greet our souls once more—where those great 
thoughts 
Aud glorious dreams find their embodiment, 
Which do but mock us here—and where no more 
The sound of grief shall haunt the poet’s lyre. 
S. KE. A. R. 


NasnHvi..e, Dec. 1844. 
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LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL, OR A 
TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY C. B. GILLESPIE. 


The sun had just sank to rest behind the pur- 


ple ridge of the distant mountains, when after as- | 
cending a gentle hill, the ruins which I had so | 
long anticipated burst suddenly upon my vision. | 


They stand upon an eminence near a mile in ad- 
vance, and from their extent and appearance, fill- 
ed ail the expectations | had formed from the de- 
scriptions received from the hunters and trappers 
who accompanied the caravans. I was all excite- 
ment; anticipation had kindled my desire, and [ 
could scarcely wait till the camp was formed, be- 
fore | was on my way, solitary and on foot, to ob- 
tain a nearer view, whilst there was light, of what 
had haunted my imaginations for many days. But 
a few minutes elapsed, and [ was in the midst of 
them, wading my way among masses of stone, 
and heaps of earth, the ruins of former buildings 
of which but few remained in any state of preser- 
vation. I directed my steps to the largest yet re- 
maining, which seemed to be yet entire, and which 
from its size and appearance might have been a 
temple, or building used for some other public 
rites. Daylight was rapidly fading into darkness 
when I entered the door and stood within the 
threshold. The walls were yet sound, the door still 
hung on its immense wooden hinges, but the roof 
in one place had fallen in, through which a dull 
faint light from the passing day struggled sickly 
in, giving a strange, sad appearance to the desert- 
ed interior. For many minutes I stood overpower- 
ed by the thoughts which such a scene was calcu- 
lated to produce. Here was an immense edifice 
all grey with age, concerning whose origin tradi- 
tion was silent, erected long before the Spanish in- 
vasion, penned by huge, black mountains; it was 
long before the christian tide of civilization over- 
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looked its amphitheatre of hills, and not until the | 


Indians who might have some account respecting 
it, were scattered and driven to a distance. Now all 
was silent and deserted, a stillness more oppres- 
sive than of the tomb hung upon the blasted site, 
no footfall awoke an echo in its solitudes, save 
when the trapper passed and cast a curious eye 
upon the vestiges of another race, or a solitary In- 
dian holding communion with the past, sought its 
deserted walls. The increasing darkness render- 
ing every thing indistinct, recalled my mind from 
its vagaries and forced me to depart, but not until I 
had resolved io spend the entire succeeding day 
exploring and sketching every thing worthy of 
note. 

On leaving the interior of this temple, I obser- 
ved an extensive pile of ruins some distance on, 
crowning the little eminence which rose gently 
and quietly from the surrounding valley. Resolving 
to make the most of what little light yet remained, 
I hurried along through what had been a street, 
and found myself admitted through a broad gate- 
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way into a square court. Most of the buildings 
were in ruins, but part of those forming the line in 
front were yet entire. I was standing imagining 
to myself, what fine materials | would have for my 
pencil on the morrow, when I was startled by the 
sudden barking of a dog close by. Directing my 
vision towards the noise, I beheld a middle aged 
woman emerging from the door of a ruined build- 
ing and stepping on an old tottling platform some 
five or six feet from the ground, which served as a 
kind of landing to several steps which led to the 
door. She was dressed in the usual costume of 
Mexican peasantry, but I was not able to distin- 
guish her features in the dark. Somewhat startled at 
finding inhabitants where | expected but solitude 
and ruins, it was sometime ere | could reply to her 
salutation with that politeness which is natural to all 
classes of her nation. She invited me to enter, but 
being some distance from camp, not knowing what 
kind of people I had to deal with, and seeing rath- 
er a suspicious looking man in a slouched hat, 
with his face muffled in a blanket, standing beside 
her, I thought it was the best policy to retreat; and 
I came to this conclusion the sooner when I recol- 
lected I had brought no arms with me. ‘To her re- 
peated invitations, I replied, it was getting late, 
and having traveled very far that day, I felt quite 
fatigued, but, that on to-morrow, as | intended to 
remain all day amid the ruins, she might consider 
me her guest. She appeared very much pleased 
with what I had said, and telling me to wait a mo- 
ment, she vanished into the house, but reappeared 
in a few moments with a dish of warm tortillas, 
of which she forced me to accept one, and then 
I took my departure, but not until she again made 
me promise to rest with her the next day. 

“And so you intend remaining among these 
heaps of stone and clay, to spoil a few more sheets 
of that sketch book in picturing off these romantic 
ruins, as you are pleased to term them,” said 
George, as he lay before the fire stretched at full 
length on a buffalo robe, his head supported by his 
high peaked spanish saddle on which was thrown 
as a pillow the skin of a grisly bear, which he had 
killed some days before. ‘Romantic indeed! I 
know not what you see in them, but to me they 
are nothing but heaps of rubbish scarce worth 
looking at, much less ruining one’s nose into every 
crook and corner, at great risk of getting smashed 
by some tottling wall, or diving into some deep pit 
where daylight never enters. But that’s the nature 
of you city chaps, you see more beauty in such 
places, than if you were astride a fine horse chas- 
ing the buffalo, or tussling amidst the mountains 
with a full grown cub that has trespassed on your 
rights; and I verily believe you would rather set 
there gazing at the moon as it rises over the tops of 
yon mountains, than see the flash of an Ingen’s 
rifle. Now, that’s what I call lovesick foolishness, 
it may suit very well at home, but it won’t work 
here, let me tell you. It’s often been a wonder to 
me that some of the skulking savages did’nt pick 
you up long ago, as you wandered away from 
camp with that picture book under your arm chalk- 
ing down every thing to be met with. To be sure, 
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sketching is a very nice thing, but I have been in 
too many rough and tumble scrapes to be pleased 
with such a lady-like amusement. I have witness- 
ed some scenes that would make your hair stand 
on end, and make your face paler than when that 
old bull you wounded come thundering toward you, 
and you had’nt sense enough to leave his road. 
What would you think of having a thousand red 
devils, red savages, screeching and yelling at your 
heels inopen daylight without so much as a pen 
knife to intimidate the villains ? A fellow feels as if 
he could mosey right quick, especially when he has 
ten miles of a race before he has any hopes of dodg- 
ing; and does’nt the blood boil in your veins when 
you see them like a pack of starved wolves after a 
wounded buffalo, and you hav’nt got any shooting 
iron to let them know the bull can still kick. 
There’s Ben, as cool a chap in Indian fight or bear 
scrabble as ever pulled trigger. Many a time have 
we dodged the black fect in the mountains, and 
many a onc have we sent to his long home, with 
an ounce of lead about his ribs. Did he ever tell 
you of the race I’ve had from a swarm of Cu- 
manches ? I suppose not, for he’s got a most unac- 
countable modesty in speaking of himself; he nev- 
er tells of his hardest fights, which seem a little 
extraordinary to a green’un for fear they might 
question his veracity; for he’s very particular on 
that score, and if he sees by the person’s looks, 
that he hardly believes what he’s telling, he breaks 
right off in the midst of his story, and never can be 
coaxed to finish it. 

“Well, you see Ben and I in company with 
eight others rigged up a float to take our skins down 
red river; and we had a tolerable fine quantity on the 
whole; we were all whole soul’d fellows who had 
been living among bears and Ingens, all our lives, 
were afraid of nothing, all good marksmen, could 
take the eye out of a bull a hundred yards off ; we 
counted ourselves a match for any number of 
Cumanches, provided we had a fair field, and 
fair play. We floated along with the current in 
fine style, taking care to remain in the middle of 
the stream where we could overlook both banks to 
prevent being taken unawares. The day was 
spent in fiddling and dancing, for one of our com- 
panions possessed an old fine concern which made 
admirable music, and when the night was too dark 
to navigate, we always laid to, keeping a good 
guard on the bank all night. We had descended 
the river in this manner for several days and be- 
gan to hope we would pursue our voyage without 
being observed; not that we were afraid of any 
quantity of Ingens, or that we disliked having any 
sport with them, but just at this particular time, we 
had all our wealth with us, the amount of some 
two years’ trapping, and it would be rather against 
the grain to lose all that we had spent so much 
trouble in acquiring. 

‘One morning as we were shooting out into the 
current we perceived a large grisly bear on the op- 
posite bank which appeared as if not noticing us 
at all. Immediately all was hurry and confusion to 
get the craft across the river, where as soon as we 
touched the float, was fast, and every one scram- 
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bled up the bank to get a crack at the bear, but 
just as we were all looking round for the critter, 
bang went a rifle, and then another, and another, 
= every blade of grass seemed on fire; whoop, 
what a yell! the whole prairie seemed alive with 


| devils, before, behind, on every side their painted 
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bodies were rising out of the earth; no time to 
think, I dashed down the bank and plunged head- 
foremost into the river, swimming under the water 
like aduck; when I rose to get my breath 1 was 
half ways across, a ball singing past my head 
made ine dip again. 1 gained the shore, clambered 
up the bank, three or four rifles were discharged, 
but | remained untouched. I paused and looked 
behind me, none of my companions were visible, 
but the opposite bank was swarming: with Ingens; 
part were on the float pushing out to pursue me, 
whilst some others were half way across swim- 
ming in the water. I gave them one of my best 
yells and struck out into the prairie. Before me, cut- 
ting the horizon was a delicate streak of blue; that 
was the point to gain, for when once there, [ would 
be amongst woods, aud then it would be an easy 
matter to elude them. Away I went as fast as my 
walkers could swing. I had only got about fifty 
yards ahead when fifteen or twenty sprung up 
the bank and after me; phewe, what a race that 
was! did you ever see a deer with a pack of hounds 
in full chase? how he springs exulting in his 
swiftness,—some such thoughts I had as I turned 
my head and saw how far | was leaving them, I 
gave them another yell to let them know they were 
getting behind and pushed on quicker than ever. 
It was in the middle of summer, and as the day 
advanced it got all fired warm, the sun rose higher 
and higher pouring down his heat until I thought 
I would have burst out in a flame; but still I ran 
as fast as ever, with my eyes fixed upon the woods 
before me, which seemed to be as far off as ever. 
Hotter and hotter, grew the sun, my heart seemed 
like a furnace, from which hot scalding liquid was 
driven through my veins. I opened my mouth to 
gulp some of the cool air down my throat, but it 
was burning, suffocating, every thing seemed like 
fire. [ would have given five years of my existence 
for one good draught of water. I looked again to 
the woods ,—they were changing from blue to pur- 
ple—that gave me energy; | already fancied I could 
distinguish the different masses, and sce the trunks 
of some larger trees pencilled on the dark back- 
ground,—I looked behind, they were all far in the 
rear, but still in pursuit,—if I could hold out for half 
an hour I was safe. 

“ But I was getting weaker and weaker at every 
step, and I felt I could not go much farther with- 
out some little rest. On a sudden I was on the 
the brow of a hill which dipped suddenly down 
before me into a meadow filled with very thick 
and high grass; here was hope. When I reached 
the meadow which lay twenty or thirty feet below 
the top of the hill, I found I would be effectually 
hid from the savages until they reached the top of 
the declivity. The meadow was cut up by a great 
many buffalo paths, running in every direction 
’ through the long grass. I took the first one I met 
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with and followed it on until I came to where the 
grass was near as high as my head; I turned off 
to one side and crawled into a little hut which had 
been made by the rain, now entirely dry; I lay a 
short time panting and blowing, but | was too 
much exposed to be safe, so | up and trotted along 
in the bed of the run which would leave no trace 
of my feet until | had went near two hundred 
yards, in a contrary direction to what I supposed 
they would think | had taken. I had no sooner 
squatted myself, when I heard their yells on the 
hill | had left a few minutes before. I still crawled 
on using my hands and knees, for the grass was 
so thick and tall it would be hard to perceive me, 
unless they stumbled on me suddenly. 
many yells of the red devils, I felt pretty certain 
they had lost the trail, but still they might find it; 
however, if I could only have a little time to rest, 
they would have another race for my scalp; so I 
laid myself flat on the ground listening to their 
screeches which sometimes were very close and oth- 
er times ata great distance. The sun was still 
getting warmer, but I was shaded by the long 
grass, and in the course of half an hour I felt quite 
comfortable, and might have laid there all day in 
safety if my curiosity which led me into many a 
scrape, had not tempted me to raise my head above 
the grass, and take a view of matters just to see 
how they were; but the first thing I saw was a big 
Ingen some twenty yards off looking me full in 
the face, and not seeming a bit astonished as if he 
had been expecting my appearance for some time. 
No more hiding now, says I, and off I started with 
the fellow yelling at my heels; but I was now 
pretty well rested, and felt confident I would yet 
give them the slip; | soon left my acquaintance far 
in the rear, when he was joined by several other 
stragglers who made no better headway than him- 
self, and by the time I reached the woods I was as 
far ahead as ever. By doubling and twisting 
mong the trees, | thought I had put them complet- 
ly off the trail, and then choosing a spot 
where the trunks were very close, and the tops 
very dense, | managed to crawl up among the 


branches of one ang swinging myself from one tree | 


to another to spoil the scent, I dived into a hole 
which I found in one, and set there with my head 
sticking out as philosophical as a bear. 

The rascals did’t find me out, though they hun- 
ted for me until dark, and one of them even come 
to the tree I had first ascended, and seeing the 
bark a little rubbed gave a long and inquisitive 
stare up among the limbs, as if he imagined I was 
green enough to be perched on the tree I had 
climbed, when 1 could swing myself to another 
and leave no trace behind: but I was too old for him 
that time, and after straining his eyes overhead and 
seeing nothing, he was forced to leave without grati- 
fying his curiosity. When it got to be right dark, 
I slid down from my hiding place, and with all 
caution worked my way out from the woods and 
started again upon the prairie, directing my course 
so that I would be able to strike the Arkansas river 
near to Bentsfort. I walked as fast as I was able 


the whole night, and by the next morning was far 
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enough from all pursuit. ‘The next question after 
my escape was, how I might keep myself from starv- 
ing until I would reach the fort, which was near five 
hundred miles’ distance; for I had lost my rifle in the 
river and had nothing only a small hunting knife to 
provide for my wants and defend me fromany skulk- 
ing red skin who might want to stop my way; 
however, if fortune would offer me nothing else, 
I was sure | would’nt starve as long as there were 
any rattle-snakes to be met with. But still [ push- 
ed on, keeping a sharp look out on every side, for 
I was right in the Ingen country, and traveling in 
daylight was rather ticklish business. ‘Towards 
noon | began to get very hungry and was trying 
to come across something to make a meal of, when [ 
stumbled on a buffalo that had only been killed 
that morning ; more enemies in the way, thought J, 
as | loaded myself with the flesh and hurried off, 
to get out of their vicinity; but I saw nothing 
more that day to alarm me. When night ap- 
proached I retired into a little hollow, and made 
my supper on the raw meat, not daring to strike a 
fire, and then throwed myself on the grass and 
slept till midnight, when I awoke and _ started 
again. A little after daylight [came upon another 
sign which at first started me; it was a fire which 
had scarcely gone out as the ashes were yet warm. 
[examined the grass and found there had only 
been one person, and he had camped there all 
night. IL was puzzled a long time to make 
out whether he was friend or foe, but seeing a foot 
print in the ashes at the edge of the fire, | made 
out he was’nt an Ingen, and from many other lit- 
tle signs only known to a trapper, | felt certain he 
was one of my companions who had escaped and 
was only a short distance ahead. And now the 
matter was to happen on his trail, so that I 
would’nt miss him, but to find which course he 
went was impossible ; but | supposed he was going 
towards the fort, and I felt certain the buffalo I 
happened on was killed by him. I hurried on 
hoping soon to have a fellow traveller in the wil- 
derness; and sure enough, I came upon him in a 
few hours, just as he hadk illed a buffalo and was 
about preparing his breakfast. Well, now who do 
you think it was? Why it was, Pen, and here he 
comes himself, to tell me to collect my guard for 
the second watch, as his time is up. Some other 
time as we are sitting round the camp fire, I will 
tell you how he managed to escape, and 
how many dangers we had to pass through 
before we arrived at the fort. But come, get your 
rifle, it is time we were at our posts; and be sure 
not to mistake a wolf for an Ingen and alarm the 
whole camp, as that cowardly Mexican did last 
night.” 





Let every person emancipate himself from all 
prejudice, acknowledge and follow the truth 
wherever it may be found, and he will be a hap- 
pier and nobler man, and feel better disposed to- 
ward his fellow beings. Prejudice is a heartless 
tyrant. 
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THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 








THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY E. A. E.] 
“The Reuss which flows in a hollow channel, 


sixty fect deep, between perpendicular rocks, in- 
tercepted all communication between the inhabit- 
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ants of the valley of Cornara and those of the | 
valley of Goschenen, that is to say, between the | 


Grisons and the people of Uri. This continual 
difficulty caused so much loss to the two small 
cantons, that they assembled together all their 
most skillful architects, and at the common cost 
several bridges were built from one shore to the 
other. But none of them were ever strong enough 
to resist, longer than one year, the rising of the 
waves and the falling of the avalanches. 
attempt of this kind had been made towards the 
close of the fourteenth century, and winter being 
nearly over, they were encouraged to hope that 
this time the bridge would resist all its attacks; 
when one morning a messenger came to inform 
the bailiff of Goschenen, that the way was again 
intercepted. ‘I wish the devil was here,” cried 
the bailiff; ‘for only he can build us one that will 
last.” He had no sooner uttered these words, 
than a servant announced Messire Satan. 

Pray enter,” said the bailiff; and the servant 
gave place toa man of thirty-five or six years of 
age, of German physiognomy, and clad in reddish 
pantaloons, with a light black coat, split at each 
elbow, from which crevices peeped out another 
garment of fiery hue. His head was covered 
with a black cap, from which depended a great 
red plume, that by its undulations gave to the 
wearer a grace altogether peculiar. 

After the first compliments were over, the bailiff 
seated himself in one arm-chair, and his guest in 
another, the bailiff warmed his feet on the andirons, 
the devil very comfortably placed his on the live 
coals. ‘So, my poor friend,” said Satan, ‘ you 
then have need of me?” “I avow, monseigneur, 
that your aid would not be altogether useless | ”— 
“For that cursed bridge, is it not? Eh bien! itis 
highly necessary for you! you cannot pass without 
it. Wemust”— ‘Hold, good Satan,” cried the 
bailiff, after a moment of silence, ‘‘ what are we to 
do? It is proper that we should understand each 
other on the—the’— ‘The bailiff hesitated. “On 
the price,” continued Satan, regarding his interro- 
gator with a singular expression of malice. “ Yes, 
replied the bailiff, feeling that this was the most 
difficult part of the affair. ‘Oh, at first,” contin- 
ued Satan, balancing himself on the hind legs of 
his chair, and paring his claws with the bailiff’s 
knife, ‘‘I must have a fair understanding on that 
point.” 

* Well—that encourages me,” returned the ma- 
gistrate ; “the last one cost us sixty mares of gold 
—we will double that sum for the new one; but 
that is all we can do.” 

* And what need have I of your gold ?” cried 
Satan. “I make it whenever I wish: here’— 
then taking up a hot coal from the middle of the 
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fire, as if it had been a sugar plum, “hold me your 
hand,” said he. 
The bailiff hesitated. 


‘“* Fear not!” continued 


Satan, placing in his hand an ingot of the pu- 
rest gold, as cold as if just from the mine. 
The magistrate examined it on all sides, and then 
offered to return it to the owner. ‘‘ No, no! keep 
it,” replied Satan, throwing one leg over the other 
with a self-satisfied air, “it is a present 1 make 
you.” “understand,” said the magistrate, “ gold 
is not to be your price; you prefer being paid in 
some other manner. But how am I to know what 
would be agreeable to you. I pray you name the 
conditions yourself.” 

The Devil hesitated a moment: ‘I desire that 
the soul of the first individual who shall pass over 
the bridge may belong to me.’ 

** Be it so,” replied the magistrate; ‘let us re- 
cord the act.” And taking pen, ink, and paper, 
he commenced writing. Five minutes afterwards, 
an article was drawn and signed by Satan in his 
own name, and by the writer in that of his par- 
ishioners. ‘The Devil! formally engaged himself by 
this act to build in one night a bridge strong 
enough to last five hundred years. ‘The magis- 
trate, on his side, conceded in payment for the 
bridge, the first soul that hazard or necessity should 
force to cross the Reuss. 

The next morning at day-break the bridge was 
built. The good bailiff soon appeared on the 
road to Goschenen; he was anxious to learn 
whether the devil had fulfilled his contract. ‘You 
see | ama man of my word,” cried Satan, and “I 
also,” replied the magistrate—‘‘ How! my dear 
Curtins,” exclaimed Satan stupified with astonish- 
ment, surely vow do not go to devote yourself for 
the good of your parishioners ?” 

“‘ Not exactly,” said the bailiff, deposing at the 
entrance of the bridge, a sack which he had car- 
ried on his shoulder, and which he commenced 
untying. ‘What is that ?” cried Satan trembling 
at what was to happen. Pr-r-r-r-o-o-ou screamed 
the bailiff. And adog draging a frying pan to 
his tail, jumped out of the sack, and ran full speed 
over the bridge. “See! cried the bailiff, see! 
monseigneur, your soul is saving itself! fly after it 
before it is gone.” 

Saten was furious; he had counted on the soul 
of a man, and was obliged to content himself with 
that of adog. He could have cursed his folly if that 
would have availed, but as he was in good com- 
pany, he professed to find it all very droll, and 
laughed with the bailiff. 

As soon, however, as the magistrate had depart- 
ed he commenced with both, tooth and nail to de- 
molish the bridge he had built, and worked away 
famously for some time. Suddenly he fancied he 
heard the trampling of feet, and glancing upward 
to the rocks he perceived distinctly the ‘clergy of 
Goschenen. With cross and band and banner all 


displayed, they come to bless the “‘ Devil’s Bridge.”’ 
Satan saw very well he could do no more, and de- 
scending sadly, he met the poor dog that could no 
longer run, and taking him by the tail threw him 
over the pricipice. 


As to the bailiff of Goschenen, 
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he was never heard afterwards to speak of the in- 
fernal architecture. Only the first time he opened 
his purse, he burned his fingers so dreadfully with 
the ingot that they were reduced to charcoal. 

The bridge resisted the storm for five hundred 
years, as had been promised. A new one is now 
built which bears its name—but the old one still 
stands by its side.” 





MUSINGS AMONG THE DEAD. 


TREAD softly—this is sacred earth, 
Made holy by the mourner’s tear ; 

For though in joy we have our birth, 
The grief of friends attends us here. 


Step gently—for beneath our feet 

Are mortals crumbling bone by bone ; 
Here rich and poor together iyeet, 

All equal, save the sculptured stone. 


But stop—for we are walking now 
Above the good man’s happy dust ; 
He wore upon a noble brow 
The stamp of honor, love and trust. 


How pleasant here to muse awhile,— 
For this modest marble stands, 

To speak of one that never guile 
Left its deep leprous on his hands. 


His heart was kind, the man was great, 
He loved his;neighbor’as himself ; 
No mortal ever felt his hate; 
His virtue was not sold for pelf. 


In joy he breathed his final breath, 
For all his goodness, as a light, 

Shone glorious round his bed of death, 
And beamed upon her gloomy night. 


His spirit, on an angel’s wing, 

Was borne beyond ail earthly strife, 
There, through eternity to sing 

The triumphs of a virtuous life. 


He passed away, but left behind 
The power of deeds so nobly done, 

Which will endure to bless mankind 
As long as yonder rolling sun. 


O read the inscription to his name— 
How sweet, how eloquent, how just: 
“ THE GOOD MAN DIED. BUT LEFT A FAME 
‘* THAT CANNOT PERISH WITH HIS DUST.” 


Alas! too many mortals die 
Unworthy of reward like this; 
A thousand heaps of dust wont buy 
At that dread hour his priceless bliss. 
L. A. H. 


DOLLAR. 
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ONE DOLLAR. 


OR KINDNESS REWARDS ITSELF, 


“ He who will not give 
Some portion of his ease, his blood, his wealth 
For other’s good, is a poor frozen churl.” 


‘“ Pather,” asked a little son in a tone of voice 
that indicated anxiety, ‘won't you give Mr. Jen- 
nison a few dollars?” 

‘“A few dollars—why should I give him a few 
dollars, my boy? I owe him nothing—he is 
very poor, and never can pay me again.” 

“T know he is poor, father, and for that reason 
I thought you would give him something. He 
works like a slave from daylight till dark, and can 
only feed and poorly clothe his family.” 

“What more does he want, my son? He is 
not starving, else he would be in the poor house ; 
many others fare no better than he, and I can’t 
make money to throw away.” 

“What more does he want, did you say ?” asked 
the son, lifting to his father’s countenance one of 
those innocent, expressive looks that speak of a 
soul unchillel by the freezing sentiments of the 
world. ‘You would not like to live as he does. 
Iand my little sister here would not like to ex- 
change places with his little son and daughter. 
We have every thing we want, and go to school; 
while they are compelled to stay at home, or run 
about the streets in ragged clothes, with bad boys 
and girls.” : 

““ No—we should not be contented with their 
lot; but perhaps they are. Some, you know, my 
son, are calculated to make money and live ele- 
gantly, while others are not, and if they had 
wealth they would squander it; neither could they 
appreciate a better condition. Mr. Jennison is 
undoubtedly one of this sort of people, and 
probably lives happily as we. He at least is not 
starving, and when they cannot feed themselves, 
we can send them such articles as are of little use 
to us.” 

“T think, father, they would be much happier 
witha very few dollars. They could then send 
William and Mary to school,—and would it not 
be a fine thing for them to go?” 

“'The school is free, and he can send them if he 
chooses,” said the father. 

**Oh! father, if you could have seen William 
to-day, when I asked him why he did not go to 
school—he burst into tears, threw his arm about 
my neck and sobbed most bitterly. 

O! how like sweetest music on the ear 


Of him, beneath misfortune’s angry rod, 
Falls the tender note of sympathy. 


I could hardly keep from weeping myself, and 
when I asked the matter, he said his father was 
too poor; he and his sister had none but ragged 
clothes, and if they went to school, the scholars 
would point their fingers at them, and they would 
rather stay at home. As he said this, it seemed 
I thought, father, if you 


his heart would break. 


—— 
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would give them a few dollars, they could get 
some good clothes, go to school, and be as happy 
as we are.” 

“Mr. Jennison would not be so poor, if he had 
been economical.” 

** His children are not to blame for that, father.” 

“T have no moncy to give away. We'll say 
no more of this now,” returned the father cruffly. 

Charles retired, grieving for those with whom 
he so deeply sympathized. 

Mr. Lambert, though sharing the frailties too 
generally prevalent, was nevertheless kind to his 
children. Like too many others, he would give 
them money to squander upon frivolous and ener- 
vating luxuries, while the appeals of those com- 
pelled to forego the comforts of life, could not 
wring a picayune from his convulsive grasp. He 
was liberal to Charles and his daughter Julia, 
and freely discounted to each a dollar whenever 
they asked, provided their demands were not too 
frequent. 

Charles resolved to expend no more of his al- 
lowance for that which was in reality no benefit, 
and persuaded his sister to imitate his example. 
This, though a slow mode of obtaining money 
for the object in view, they prosecuted with pa- 
tience, being particularly careful to make demands 
as often as the father would give without asking 
any questions. 

Months passed, when Charles and his sister 
were seen wending their way to the shattered res- 
idence of Mr. Jennison, !ike descended angels on 
an errand of charity. The creaking door opened, 
and to the surprise of the mother and the ancient 
grandfather, who was already trembling on the 
grave, these children of wealthy and proud pa- 
rentage entered, and enquired for William and 
his sister, as they had come to make them a visit. 
Charles, it is true, had frequently visited William, 
but never before had he come as now, smiling so 
pleasantly with his sister. 

The young friends were called in, and received 
with every expression of kindness that can escape 
from hearts too young to dissimulate, and too hon- 
est to be hypocritical. ‘Their tattered dress caused 
William and his sister their only embarrassment, 
but they were made to understand that this, in- 
stead of being despised, increased the kind regards 
of their more fortunate friends. They at once 
engaged in free conversation concerning the day 
school, the Sabbath school, the teachers, the schol- 
ars, and other matters in which they were inter- 
ested. Mrs. Jennison expressed sorrowful recret 
that her children were not able to enjoy these 
blessings, and an occasional tear could be seen 
coursing down the cheek of William, as he re- 
flected upon his and his sister’s destitution. 

“Don’t mind it, William,” said Charles, “ for 
we know all, and have come to give you some 
assistance. Here, Mrs. Jennison, are ten dollars 
which I have saved for the purpose of enabling 
William to go to school with us, and here my 
sister has saved ten dollars more from her expen- 
ditures in toys, for the purpose of enabling Mary | 
to attend school also; take it, Mrs. Jemison.” 
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William sprang from his seat, and with gushing 
tears of joy, grasped his benefactor by the hand, 
but spoke not, for it was the heart that thanked. 
and not the tongue. Mary fell upon the neck of 


Julia, and kissed her for her goodness. Mrs. 
Jennison, after recovering from the surprise occa- 


sioned by the scene, fell upon her knees, and 
fervently thanked her God for giving the world 
beings of such disinterested kindness, and invoked 
a shower of blessings on their sacred heads. 
Neither did the venerable grandfather remain un- 
moved by the thrilling spectacle he witnessed. 
Though grown sere by the withering frosts of 
many winters, his feelings were not blighted. 
His countenance, though wrinkled with age, 
seemed to catch new expression, and his eyes, 
dimmed by the mists of years, appeared to sparkle 
again. He put aside his old bible, moved his 
spectacles upon his brow, and, like the patriarch 
of the scriptures, laid his withered hand upon the 
heads of the young benefactors, and with uplifted 
eyes pronouriced them blessed. He then con- 
versed with them long and earnestly ; giving them 
a portion of his own history, which forcibly illus- 
trated the mutability of human fortune; and also 
much excellent advice, which he concluded by 
‘Be wise and virtuous, and you will be 
happy; love God and your fellow-beings, and 
they will love you in return. I have but few more 
days to stay, therefore take my counsel as from a 
dying man.” ‘The aged veteran ceased, brushing 
a tear from his furrowed cheek. 


saying: 


O! there is no joy e’er felt by sinful man 
That runs so thrillingly through all the frame, 
As when a heart commingles into heart 

Like kindred drops. 

The day passed, and our young benefactors de- 
parted, assuring William and Mary of their con- 
tinued friendship, and inviting them into their 
Sabbath school classes. Hand in hand they return- 
ed to their home, warmly expressing the pleasure 
they enjoyed in thus assisting the disheartened. 

QO! Charles,” said Julia, “this is better than 
all the sweetmeats we ever tasted.” 

“Indeed it is,” he replied,—‘‘ Pll not give an- 
other cent for such unnecessary things.” 

But a few days elapsed before William and his 
sister took their seats in the school room. The 
teachers and scholars were astonished at their 
genteel appearance, and began to enquire if some 
estate had not suddenly fallen to their parents. 
They were far behind most of their own age in 
learning, but regularity and diligence soon repair- 
ed all deficiency. On Sunday they took their 
seats in Charles and Julia’s classes, and caused 
parson, superintendant, and all to wonder at the 
extraordinary change. 

Charles and Julia continued to bestow their 
one dollar gifts for the benefit of their young 
friends, until they had the high satisfaction of 
seeing two individuals, through. their means, be- 
come the most intelligent, virtuous and agreeable 
of the whole village. Their attachment did not 
not abate as their 3 years increased. As young la- 


) dies and gentlemen, they took their stand high in 
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society, for their virtue can never fail in giving 
the possessor pre-eminence. Amid the honors 
paid to the intelligence and amability of their 
youth, William and Mary did not forget their 
origin, neither did Charles and Julia relax that 
love for their fellows, which seemed so active a 
portion of their character. 

Under brilliant prospects, they all settled down 
in active life, with companions pleasant and hap- 
py as they. Every thing smiled about them, 
hearty friends rallied around, and all delighted in 
their society. 

Years passed of uninterrupted prosperity. 
William Jennison became independent, and 
Charles Lambert added to his patrimony. ‘Their 
unbending integrity secured them business ; their 
pleasantness of intercourse with all, their kind- 
ness and sympathy towards the poor and afflicted, 
acquired for them the admiration of their fellows. 

Years still passed—William became wealthy, 
but Charles met a reverse. One of those unfor- 
seen accidents which cannot be avoided by man, 
stripped him of all, and left him pennyless. 
Wealth not being his god, as it is of too many, 
he cared nothing for his loss, only as it diminished 
his power of doing good, and of properly training 
up the family entrusted to his charge. Having 
done business upon the ‘‘ready pay” principle, 
his conscience was at ease, for he ‘owed no man 
any thing.” But he had a wife, sons and daugh- 
ters, and it was beyond his power to support and 
educate them. The thought that his family must 
live upon the cold and pinching charity of a sel- 
fish world, was any thing but agreeable to one 
who had heretofore had an overflowing abundance 
of every thing needful. But still more aggravating 
was the thought, that his children must grow up 
without a good education, which he had thought 
more of bequeathing to them than gold, silver, 
houses and lands. In this extremity, the “one 


dollar” appeared to his relief in the person of } 


William Jennison, who seemed glad of an oppor- 
tunity of pouring out his money at the feet of the 
benefactor of his boyhood. Again was rekindled 
the ardent sympathies of their youthful hearts. 
That scene of heavenly sweetness enacted in the 
shattered residence of Mr. Jennison many years 
previous, appeared before them again in all its 
reality. The mother and aged grandfather were 
transfigured beforethem. Mr. Jennison thrillingly 
shook the hand of his unfortunate friend, and 
with tears gathering on his eye-lids said: 

“T thank my God for an opportunity of paying 
a hundredth part of the debt I owe you. Give 
yourself no uneasiness on account of your loss, 
for your family shall be supported, and your chil- 
dren educated, even better than my own.” 

Mr. Lambert could only reply, ‘God bless 
you, my beloved Jennison;” and the wife repeated 
the blessing, and the children gathered round him 
as one sent from heaven to repair all their mis- 
fortunes. 

‘Consider me not as a benefactor,” returned 
Jennison, “for I owe my all, my respectability and 
wealth to your youthful kindness to a boy and his 
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- dear sister, whose parents were too poor to fit them 


} 


for school.” 

Thus, as the “one dollar” gifts so nobly ex- 
pended, increased a hundred fold the happiness 
of their youth, so now the adversity of Mr. Lam- 
bert, enhanced a hundred fold their joys in man- 
hood; and they felt what they had not appreciated 
before, the reality of those sgt which spring 


from a deed of goodness. How true it is, that 


“ Glorious acts more glorious acts inspire, 
. 2 ” 
And catch from heari to heart the noble fire. 


No one ever regretted an act of charity. Every 
kindness to our fellows adds another star to our 
firmament, to shine upon the rugged pathway of 
life. Kindness is 

“ The soul’s pure essence, 
That transmits a bright and spotless name 


When the vile trunk is rotten.” 
L. A. H. 
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A TALE OF THE WEST IN VERSE. 
BY WILLIAM EDWARD GILMORE. 


PART FIRST.—A CAVE. 


Gtoom, deep and still, the mountain o’er 
Is spread like funeral pall ; 

The dim moon vainly strives to pour 
Its pale light on the mossy ground— 
Thick foliaged trees stand closely round, 

And intercept its fall. 


No sound the solemn stillness breaks, 
Save crickets chirping shrill, 
And now and then the panther’s shrieks, 
Or mountain cat’s, whose howling seemed 
The chanted orgies of a fiend, 
And the lorn whippoorwill. 


Mid the deep forest gleamed no light 
To break iis cheerless gloom ; 

All, all was dark as starless night, 
Except the wisp on the morass, * 
Or the faint glow-worm in the grass: 

’T was dismal as the tomb. 





Through that dark forest silently 
A chieftain and his warrior son 
Their footsteps bent, and carefully 
Their feet the crackling branches shun. 
They spake not, paused not, till they stood 
Where, half concealed by underwood, 
A cave’s dark mouth was gaping wide 
[nto the mountain’s rocky side. 
The chief gazed round as though he thought 
*T were doubtful this the place he sought ; 
Then followed by his son, between 
The masses of dark evergreen, ~—- 





*“ Except the wisp,” &c.—Byron’s Manrrep. 
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To where ne’er shone the light of day, 
Deep in the cave he made his way. 

A hundred paces ’neath the ground 

He paused, and made a hissing sound 
Like serpent darting from his lair, 
Upon the careless traveler,— 

Or as the sound of cloven air, 

When darts resistless from above 
Upon its prey, the bird of Jove. 

A voice from far within the cave, 

In tone sepulchral as the dead 

Had spoken—soon an answer gave, 
And showed the place inhabited. 

A moment more, and lighted torch 
Threw lurid glare on floor and arch, 
And mirrored from the jutting spars 
The semblance of a million stars. 

The ragged roof the shadow breaks 

In thousand wild, fantastic shapes, 
Which, moving with the varying lights, 
Seemed in the gloom like dancing sprites. 


Arms folded, motionless and still, 

The wizzard waits Wagachee’s will. 

O for the power that group to paint! 
But mine must be description faint. 
Wagachee, noblest of them all, 

Stood with a form commanding tall,— 
Proudly as stood Latona’s son, 

When, his greatest victory won, 

He gazed upon the monster dead, 
Stretched at his feet with pierced head.* 
The torchlight threw in bold relief 

The form of the Wyandot chief, 

And lit his noble brow and face, 

All manly beauty, and all grace. 

Strange contrast with the wizzard’s form, 
Which was as oak, by mountain storm 
Left rough and branchless, side by side 
An unharmed elm, the forest’s pride,— 
But still as proud, as high, as strong, 

As e’er the tempest swept along. 


Gocowan, just to manhood grown, 
His father’s form and features own,— 
The black paint on his naked breast, 
The absence or the eagle crest, 
Marked him a warrior yet untried, 

Who longed the time when should be dipp’d 
His knife in blood, to bear in pride, 

The trophy from slain foeman stripp’d.t 
In silence stood each of the three, 
With all an Indian’s dignity. 
At length the chief the silence broke, 
And of his mission thus he spoke: 


‘Thou hast the power, so fame has told, 
The future’s mysteries to unfold, 

And know the veiled decrees of Heaven, 
More perfect than to man is given ” 





*« Proudly as stood Latona’s son,” &¢. Apollo, ac- 
cording to the Roman mythology, was the son of Jupiter 
and Latona, The statue of Appollo Belvidere represents 
him as gazing on the monster which he had just slain. 

t “* The black paint on” &c. “ After the ordeal of the 
three days’ fast, the young warrior is painted black. This 
color he must wear until he has been tried in battle.” * 

* «He is not allowed to dress his scalp-lock with 
‘camel of any kind until he has done some signal ser- 
vice in the field,” &c.—Accr. or Amer. Inp, 
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“And if,” the seer replied, ‘,’tis so, 

What, noble chieftain, wouldst thou know ? 
If aught desired, I can impart, 

Thou mayest command my weird art.” 


“ Enough, enough! I’d have thee tell, 
By orgies thine, or mystic spell, 

If Maqua, under friendship’s show, 

Is not, indeed, malignant foe 

As I suspect,—that I may know 

To guard ’gainst fraud or secret blow. 


* * * * * * 
The chief’s command the seer obeys; 
The kindled pile begins to blaze, 

On high it sends its curling wave, 
Illumining the vaulted cave,— 

The wal!s are tinged with varied hue 
The incast liquids burning blue, 

And green and white.* 


Now circling round, 
The wizzard, muttering mystic sound 
Unknown to others, feeds the fire, 
Which with fresh fuel blazes higher. 
Now slowly round the burning pyre, 
An owlet flies each circle nigher, 
Then drops within,—the flames expire, 
As quenched by sudden shower of rain— 
The bird withdrawn, it burns again. 
With careful hands the seer dissects, 
And every bleeding part inspects. 
This process o’er, ’tis thus he tells 
The knowledge gathered from his spells. 


“Tt is denied thee, chief, to know 

All that these bloody entrails show ; 
Suffice it, Maqua is‘ your foe, 

And this the cause—he hates thee so, 
And waits the chance to take thy life 
By poisoned cup, or secret knife. 
Fair Wahtawah, our people’s pride, 
Ts soon to be Gocowan’s bride; 

‘he Maqua loves her, and has sworn 
She shall not from his grasp be torn. 
How well his oath he may fulfill,— 
That, chieftain, I’m forbid to tell. 
’Tis mine to bid thee but beware 
The crafty foeman’s secret snare.” 


Gocowan heard with clenched teeth, 

With lips compressed, suspended breath 

And throbbing heart ; his right hand held 
The axe he knew so well to wield. 

With brow contract, eyes flashing fire, 

“ Though earth and hell,” he cried, “ conspire 
With Maqua and his tribe, imbrued 

This axe shall be, in his heart’s blood, 

Or mine pour out its purple flood!” 


“ Haste, chieftain, with thy warrior son, 
Lo! even now the work’s begun— 
Maqua with Wahtawah hath flown! 








* « From incast liquids,” &c. 
** About, about, in reel and rout, 
The death-fires danced at night; 
The water, likethe witches’ oils, 
Burnt green and biue and white.” 
Cox. Anc. Mar., Part II. 


























Though coward, he is yet no sloth ; 

His spies have told your absence both— 
He, quick to plot and to perform, 
The maiden from thy lodge hath torn, 
And to the trackless forest borne. 

All fruitless are her tears and cries,— 

Five hundred warriors guard the prize, 

And thine, scarce half the number, wait 

The coming of their chieftain great, \ 
To Jead them in the Maqua’s track, 

To die or bring the maiden back.” 


Thus said the seer—nor need repeat, 

For chief and son, with flying feet, 

Are pressing down the mountain’s side, 
Ravines they leap, through brushwood glide, 
With cry of mingled rage and hate, 

And fear, Jest they should be too late. 


Slrong power hath either hate or love, 

The spirit’s deepest depths to move,— 

And little will it brook contro’, 

If found in man or woman’s soul: 

But oh! when in a single mind, 

Both love and hate are found combined 
They burn and heave like pent-up fire, 
That must have vent —their deeds, how dire! 
Oh Hate and Love! your power was seen 
When moved by thee, the Tyrian Queen—* 
Urged her fleet with furious cry, 

To follow where the Trojans fly, 

And waste and kill with fire and sword, 

All that belongs her treacherous lord ; 

Or when returned from fruitless chase, 

She wanders crazed from place to place, 
Till her own desperate hand, with knife 

A termination made of life ! 





PART SECOND.—THE BATTLE, 
Bright purple in the eastern sky, 
Tells the morning sun is nigh; 

From bush and tree, 

Now merrily 
The early birds pour melody. 
The deer descend the rocky pass, 
To feed on dewy flowers and grass, 

And night birds flock 

Each crannied rock, 
To hide them from the light and heat ; 

Each star’s soft ray 

Melts fast away 
Before the brilliant god of day ; 
In glory rising from the east 
He comes! but ere he gilds the west, 
Those ravens, that from yonder oak 
The camp disturbed may overlook, 
Will have food enough I trow, 
fiain by battle-axe and bow! 





The day is scarce an half hour old, 
When twice an hundred warriors bold, 
Upon the foeman’s trail with speed 
Wagachee and Gocowan lead. 

One third the braves are left to guard 





* «When mov’d by thee, the Tyrian Queen,” &c. 
Vive Zneas, Lib. IV 
Vor. IL—No. 3.—21. 
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The camp, and deem the duty hard 
That bears no promise of reward ; 
They illy bore the chief’s command, 
That bid them sheathe the battle brand 
Which glittered in each eager hand, 
When the shrill warwhoop’s loud alarm ; 
Had bid the tribe for battle arm. 








As pack of hounds, with opening cry, 

Rush on where lately bounded by j 
The antler’d stag, unerringly 
Wagachee and his warriors came 

In swift pursuit of noble game. 

Well the Maqua knew, that fight 

Ile must, andere fhe coming night, 
And he had left one hundred men 
Concealed in thicket copse and glen, 
Instructed to assault the town 

When chiefs and warriors were gone. 
His words obeyed—soon hand to hand 
They meet the unexpected band 

That guarded it. Now waxes hot 

The fight, with mingling shout and shot ; 
The turf is with warm blood imbrued, 
The ground with dead and dying strewed. 
The assaulters waver—break—and fly, 
And are pursued with furious cry, 

And far and near, throughout the wood, 
Is frequent corpse and pool of blood ; 

And few escaped that day to tell 

What fate their luckless band befell. 


Where rise two mountains, rough and steep, 
Leaving between a valley deep, | 
The Maqua Jurks, his men unseen, 
Except when now and then the sheen 
Of axe or knife from covert green 

The sun’s bright rays reflecting, gleam ; 
Or when, as panther’s, from his lair, 

A warrior’s dark eyes fiercely glare. 
They wait the foe, all still as death, 
With darkling look and Jab’ring breath ; 
Nor waits the Maqua long in vain 
Wagachee’s coming. Soon are seen 
The Wyandots from tree to tree, 
Gliding switt yet noiselessly ; 

And now they pause, and seem to know 
Their nearness to the hidden foe. 

A sudden shot! and quick as thought 
Or lightning’s flash, each Wyandot 

A tree or rock for she!ter souglit, 

And to the Maqua’s warwhoop loud, 
Shouted back defiance proud. 

And now where’er a mark is seen 

Or foe exposed, an arrow keen, 

Or ball from fatal rifle sped 

To wound, or lay him with the dead. 





The rash Gocowan deems too slow 
Such fight, and charges on the foe. { 
All cast aside the gun and bow, 

By close fight rendered useless now, 
And hand to hand with axe and knife, 
Close fiercely in the fatal strife. 


As when, from two opposing mountains, 

The torrents, swollen by autumn’s rain, 

Leap down the rocks with thundering sound— 
Meet, mix and boil upon the plain— | 
So meet the two contending bands, 
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With steel bedimmed and crimsoned hands ; 
The hills with echoing shouts resound— 
Blood bursts on high and smokes around: * 
With vengeful shout, now far, now nigh, 
Gocowan’s axe is brandished high, 

[ts bright sheen dimmed by blood and brain— 
Dark witness it fell not in vain. 

Woe to the Maqua if that eye 

Of eagle glance his form descry ! 

Ne’er lover longed more eagerly 

The idol of his heart to clasp 

Within his arms, than he to grasp 

His foe in death’s embrace! Oh far 

Less fatal hug the hunted bear 

Would the o’ertaken hunter give— 

Once met, they part no more alive ! 

Such meeting now Gocowan sought 

With Maqua, but he found it not,— 

For dastard chief by early flight 

Had shunned the danger of the fight, 

Yet bravely fought his men. 


And now 

One half each tribe in death is low; 
The shout is hushed, and blow on blow 
Alone is heard; yet loth to yield, 
They battle for the doubtful field. 
Wagachee, ever in the front, 
None can resist and nothing daunt. 
But now the fearless chief can see 
His men strike slow and wearily ; 
O’erpowered by numbers, sadly he 
Sounds the retreat. His fiery son, 
Who still strove on, though left alone, 
Now turns, and through the firm array, 
With desperate strength attempts his way, 
But all in vain. Encompassed round, 
Gocowan is disarmed and bound. 

* * * * * . 


But little does the Maqua know 

How to respect a noble fue, 

Who, firmly bound with triple cords, 
Is forced to hear his taunting words: 
But, save with withering glance of eye. 
Disdains Gocowan to reply. 

Yet sorely was his spirit tried, 

And love had well nigh mastered pride, 
When Maqua spake of his lost bride, 
And laughed to see his eager look 

And frame with strong convulsion shook. 
Oh how the captive longed to be 

But for a single moment free ! 

’T had been but poor revenge to him 
To tear his torturer limb from limb! 





PART THIRD.—THE COUNCIL. 


How sinks the soul when dearest ties 
Are disunited— 

How tame the proudest spirit lies 
When Hope is blighted! 





* “Ag when from two opposing mountains,” &c. 
“ Their bossy bucklers were dashed against each other. 
The universal tumult rose. * * * The earth streamed 
with blood. Aswhen winter torrents rushing down the 


mountains, pour into the valley their violent waters,” &c. | 


&c. 


Homer’s Inu1ap,1V. 46 and VIII. 60. 
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Who could unblenched meet battle’s shock, 
With heart as firm as mountain rock, 
With Hope to cheer him, nerve his arm, 
And steel his soul to meet the storm ! 
Without it, droops as droeps the vine, 
Whose tendrils find nought to ’twine 

And rest upon! Butif there come 

One ray of light to break the gloom, 

What supernatural power it gives 

To struggle ’gainst the adverse waves ! 

As, far from land the sunken boat 

Has left a mariner afloat, 

Who deems it but an effort vain 

To strive the distant shore to gain, 

When sinking, his just closing eye, | 
Sees spar or oar come floating by, 

Finds strength with wind and wave to cope 
Successfully—such power hath Horr! 





Though undisturbed the captive’s brow, 
When in the presence of his foe, 

To whom his proud heart scorned to show 
Its heaviness ; when left alone, 

The sigh and tear, but half suppressed, 
Revealed the feelings that possessed 

And sadly weighed upon his breast ; 

Nor deem him weak—’tis hard in truth 
To be cut off in early youth— 

To see high hopes all fade and die 

With heart unmoved and tearless eye. 
The chief, whose form with time is bent, 
Whose energy of soul is spent— 

Whose arm, once terrible in war, 
Grows powerless, whose brand and spear 
Hang idly rusting on the wall, 

In death sees nothing terrible— 

Nay, longs its coming !—Bards will tell 
His mighty deeds in after years, * 

A nation give its tribute tears 

To his remembrance—but to fall 

And leave no name on glory’s scroll, 
Bends to the dust the noblest soul. 











Tis night: Gocowan hears the call 
That summons braves and warriors all 
To Council Lodge. A single one 

The prisoner guards,—the rest have gone 
To meet their chieftain and debate 

What death shall be the captive’s fate. 
Another sound Gocowan hears, 

Which comes less harshly to his ears. 
‘Tis his own name that’s whispered low! 
He looks, and sees extended through 

A crevice in the wigwam’s side, 

A hand which held a glittering blade. 
’Tis Wahtawah’s! He knew that arm 
Of exquisite and graceful form 

None else possessed, Now noiselessly 
The cords are cut,—his hands are free! 
He grasps the knife, and stealthily 

The door approaches: on the ground 
Without, the guard is sleeping sound ; 





*+¢ Bards will tell 
His deeds,” &c. 


The same superstititious belief that the ghost of the 
slain warior could not rest until his deeds were rehearsed 
| in song, that was held by the ancient Caledonians, (vide 


) Ossian) iscommon among our Indians. 
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Ne’er will he waken from that sleep! ~ 
One blow,—a slight convulsive start, 

And it is done—for, driven deep, 
The knife has reached and pierced his heart! 
Oh what joy his bosom thrilled 
When in his arms Gocowan held 
Loved Wahtawah! but brief embrace 
Allows the dangerous time and place. 
She prays him fly with her from thence 
With tears and words of eloquence : 


“Oh come, my chief—a light canoe 
Upon the river waits for you ; 

The rest I’ve sunk, lest they pursue, 
And under cover of the night, 
Wecan escape by speedy flight.” 


“ But no!” Gocowan answered “no! 

Not while lives my mortal foe ; 

Go, Wahtawah, do thou prepare 

The boat, and soon I'll meet thee there ; 
Or if I fall, thou, saved by flight, 

Canst tell my tribe I died in fight 

As warrior should. Go, love—time flies— 
This night or I, or Maqua dies !” 


‘** And is my heart of pulseless stone ? 
My soul as careless as the wave 
Which each wind moves ? Shouldst thou alone 
Be tenant of the dreary grave ? 

No! lives Wahtawah as your bride. 
Or else in death sleeps by your side. 

I go—but this well tempered knife 
Will cut the brittle thread of life 

Tf thou dost fall! Oh linger then 
Thy spirit near, if thou art slain, 

Till mine is freed, and hand in hand 
We'll soar off to the spirit land !” 


She's gone, and in complete disguise 
From dead guard stripped, Gocowan soon 
Gave search and found the Council room. 
He paused, and through the open door, 
Scann’d well the group. A single torch 
Burned redly on the earthen floor. 

His blanket o’er his head was thrown, 
And closely round his shoulders drawn. 
Unrecognized he sat him low 

Beside his unsuspecting foe— 

With smile of scorn and frown of hate, 
He listened to the warm debate ; 

A warrior’s pride inflamed his breast, 
When foes his bravery confessed, 

And asked for one so young, so brave, 

A warrior’s death—a warrior’s grave. 

At length the chief arose and stilled 

The Council. _What the Maqua willed 
Was law to them; for he could move, 

Or hold at pleasure : naught of love 

Or high respect, the Maqua’s power 
Sustained. They feared the savage lower 
Of his dark eye ; they feared the wiles 
That lay concealed beneath his smiles ; 
They feared him, for they deemed he had 
Communion with “those spirits bad 
That walk in darkness ;” but although 
They feared him, they abhorred him too. 
He slowly rose: but ere one word 

From his just parted lips was heard 
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Gocowan’s blanket, ’droitly flung 

Upon the extinguished torch was hung, 

And all was dark !—confused and loud 

The cries of the astonished crowd. 

But then arose one louder cry— 

One rending shriek of agony! 

The torch relit exposed to view 

The Maqua’s corpse of livid hue, 

And knife deep-driven to the heft, 

Within the dark wound rankling left : 

* * * * * 
In vain—in vain ! 

In swift pursuit, each nerve they strain ; 
The flying feet 

Of Prairie steed is scarce more fleet 

Than him they follow. On the wind 

He hears their warwhoop far behind : 

The river’s side 

Is gained—now o’er its silver tide 

With rapid stroke he and his bride 

So nobly won, in safety glide 

With hearts elate with joy and praise! 





TEACHING—A PROFESSION. 


So much has been said and done to arouse 
public attention on the subject of education, that 
perhaps any thing we may say will be of little 
consequence. And though the subject we have 
chosen for this article does not strictly demand 
that we should enter upon a delineation of the 
never to be appreciated advantages of a thorough, 
general discipline of the common mind, yet we 
must be allowed here to write down our thorough 
conviction, that in contrast with this subject ail 
others are of inferior importance. Let it be un- 
derstood, however, that we mean by mental dis- 
cipline the education of the whole man, morally 
and intellectually. A general and thorough dis- 
cipline of this character, we believe the only 
effectual antidote for all the evils which afflict us 
individually or collectively, and if half the exer- 
tions were made to secure this condition of the 
public mind, that are made to stir up the animosi- 
ties of the people, and array man against man in 
personal hostility, the complete triumph of know- 
ledge could be secured, and all evils within our 
own control overcome. All that is necessary to 
secure this desirable and glorious condition, is to 
enable every person that hereafter shall come upon 
the stage of action to command himself, to think 
and act independently, and be enabled to investi- 
gate, conclude, and believe for himself. This 
accomplished, and the work is done. And he 
who thinks to effectually subdue all public or pri- 
vate grievances, which result from the free action 
of man, by any other course, is mistaken in his 
zeal, and will be doomed to a melancholy disap- 
pointment. 

With these prefatory remarks, we will come 
directly to the subject proposed, and enquire con- 


cerning the means by,which the benefits of a 
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thorough mental and moral discipline can be se- 
cured. We shall now confine ourselves to one 
topic, viz: the importance of elevating the charac- 
ter of the teacher, and of the business of teaching 
generally ; or, in other words, teaching should be 
made a distinct, learned, and honorable profession. 
We invite attention to what may be suggested 
upon this subject ; and though we may not treat 
it with sufficient thoroughness, we ask the reader 
to extend the investigation for himself, and throw 
his influence and zeal on this subject, where it 
will have the greatest weight. 

We shall treat this subject in two points of view. 

I. Teaching should rank asa learned profes- 
sion, and teachers should pursue it as a permanent 
vocation. 

That teaching generally, does not, at present, 
rank as professional business is evident. Some 
indeed in our colleges and higher institutions of 
learning, make it a professional pursuit, but these 
constitute a small number compared with the 
whole, and may not be taken into the account. 
And indeed, these are not the most important in- 
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structors, for they generally have control only of | 


mature minds, which have already been moulded 
by the teachers of their youth ; they have received 
their direction, and those impressions are made 
which are to fix the future character of the man. 
We set aside those who are dignified with the 
title of professor, as of little account when com- 
pared with those denominated “common school 
teachers,” for these, in truth, have vastly more to 
do in shaping the destinies of the young. 

What then is the present condition of common 
school teachers ? 

1. They are composed gencrally of young men 
who, having not settled in any permanent pursuit, 
teach a few months, until some more lucrative or 
honorable situation can be secured. 

This is wrong, entirely wrong. No person 
who enters any pursuit asa merely temporary 
past time, will feel that deep and abiding interest 
in such pursuit, or so qualify himself for the dis- 
charge of his duties, as if he entered it with the 
view of making it his permanent business. Some 
teach for a short time, merely for the purpose of 
replenishing their pecuniary resources to enable 
them to engage in something else. A large pro- 
portion of those who have charge of our common 


schools are very young men, who know little of | 


the human mind, still less of the best mode of 
training the young, and who have themselves 
merely entered upon the first rudiments of learn- 
ing. This is a general rule, although there are 
many honorable exceptions. All the qualifica- 
tions which these temporary teachers are solici- 
tous of acquiring, is merely that which will enable 
them to obtain a certificate of capability, which is 
too generally a very trifling task. In giving this 


certificate, our committees entirely overlook the 
most important of all qualifications, that of prop- 
erly estimating the varied character of young 
minds, and of adopting the right means of ‘devel- 
oping its powers. 
sixteen, 


What can the young man of 
seventecn, cighteen or twenty years, who 
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has received no instruction in this neglecte1 
branch of his duty as a teacher, know of the 
most mysterious and wonderful of all created 
things, the human mind? And how can he be a 
capable teacher, unless he understands something 
of mental and moral philosophy? He might as 
well undertake to comprehend the universe of 
planets and systems, without understanding the 
physical laws which control them, as to advanta- 
geously discipline the human mind, of which he 
knows comparatively nothing. All that is now 
deemed requisite (if we judge from the manner in 
which certificates are granted) to qualify the 
teacher, is the ability of answering certain ques- 
tions on English grammar, geography, and arith- 
metic, of writing a legible hand, and of reading 
without miscalling many of the words, or of 
observing many of the pauses. This isa suicidal 
course, and calls for immediate reform. But we 
shall say more on this point in another branch of 
the inquiry. 

2. Common school teachers are poorly paid, and 
their (at present) temporary pursuit docs not re- 
ceive its due measure of consideration. 

Public sentiment on this subject being wrong, 
is the cause of this deplorable condition. The 
idea generally prevails, that a young man can 
qualify himself for teaching, withdraw from all 
the chances of speculation, and labor in the school 
house for as small a reward as an individual can 
be hired to till the soil, carry mortar and bricks to 
the mason, or stand as a porterat the gate. As 
long as this destructive sentiment prevails, we 
cannot expect that individuals will be encouraged 
to thoroughly qualify themselves for teaching. This 
is one reason also, why the pursuit is not viewed 
with sufficient consideration, why it is not selected 
as a permanent occupation, and why so many un- 
qualified teachers are entrusted with the despotism 
of the school house. Every honest employment is 
equally honorable, (correctly considered,) but all 
should not be engaged in as mere pastimes. Some 
require little skill and previous preparation, and 
consequently those who Jabor for hire, can follow 
them for a day, a month, or a year, for low wages 
without injuring themselves, or others. But that 
of the teacher requires more skill and knowledge 
than that of the farmer, artizan, lawyer, physician, 
or clergyman to enable him to do his duty. No 
other pursuit requires so much accurate knowledge 
of the human character; and as we intimated be- 
fore, this knowledge is the most difficult of acqui- 
sition, and can be made the most profitable when 
possessed by the teacher. 

But why should teaching rank as a learned 
profession, and be permanently pursued for a 
livelihood? We answer: 

1. Because good teachers cannot be otherwise 
secured, 

Many of those best adapted by their disposition 
and education to give instruction, will have no- 
thing to do with the business, because its conse- 
quence is so much depreciated and degraded by 
those who are most interested in its elevation. 
Under the present system, those who teach do so 
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from necessity, and not from choice; and conse- 


quently their greatest anxiety is, that the term of | 


their engagement should quickly pass away, in 
order that they may receive their small pittance, 
and hasten to some more lucrative pursuit. Hence 
those who can get along without confining them- 
selves in a school room, will be careful to avoid it, 
however well qualified they may be. 

Why are the occupations of the lawyer, phy- 
sician, and clergyman permanent and honorable 
professions? Because they qualify themselves 
for their duties with a view of gaining a livelihood 
by them; because the reward is commensurate ; 
because it requires practice as well as theory to 
secure the greatest success; and because they are 
regarded by all the people with high consideration. 
The lawyer is adequately remunerated with money 
and honor, because his business is to defend our 
liberty and our purse. 
the young mind rise infinitely above these consid- 
erations? Who are they who most effectually stay 
the arm of violence raised against our liberty, and 

estrain those who are inclined to cheat, steal and 


Does not the training of | 
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and the greatest achievements of the statesman, 
philosopher, or warrior, are accomplished by his _ 
agency. Youthful training either directs us to 
honor or dishonor, to happiness or misery. ‘The 
youthful instructor of him who is barred within 
the iron gates of the penitentiary, or led upon the 
scaffold for execution, is indirectly responsible for 
the fate of these culprits. By him they might 
have been differently directed, and qualified for a 
different life. 

How many have attempted to comprehend the 
infinite importance of making correct impressions 
upon the growing mind?) A Washington became 
the father of his country, because his youthful 
moments were properly guarded. A Napoleon 
shook every throne of Europe and Africa, because 
his infantile spirit was imbued with the desire for 
military glory, by a painting of a battle scene that 
hung upon the walls of his maternal home. A 
Cesar read the history of Alexander, who sub- 
dued the world while yet a youth, wept because 
he had not a single victory to boast, took courage 
and energy, crossed the Rubicon, and Rome 


= 





bowed to the conqueror. Hannibal, while a mere 
boy, was made to swear before the altar of his 
country, eternal hostility to her rival, and his 
history proves the effect of that oath upon his 
young mind. The Grecians were well aware of 
the efiect of early impressions upon the character 
of the people. ‘Their military renown was due to 
the manner in which their youth were trained. 
On certain festival occasions, they marched in 
procession, formed by placing the aged on the 
right, the middle aged in the centre, and the youth 
on the left; and as they marched, the old men 
sang, 


rob? Are they not those who have in charge the 
young mind, and the power of making whatever | 
impressions they choose upon its developing pow- | 
ers? Almost every child, if properly instructed, 
can be made an upright and virtuous person. 
Their teacher has this power, and would exercise 
it, if the business afforded due encouragement for 
securing all necessary qualification. The physi- 
cian is largely rewarded and abundantly honored, 
because he alleviates our sufferings, and heals eur 
infirmities. Is not the well qualified teacher of 
still more value, by enabling the young to escape 
vice and its consequent diseases, by giving them 
that discipline which will make them virtuous, and 
by making them think for themselves, so that they 
can see the consequences of certain conduct, 
which brings on pain and sorrow, and avoid it ? 
And is there not as much necessity for practice to 
perfect the teacher, as to make the successful law- 
‘ yer or physician? Most certainly, and ten times 
greater are the advantages flowing from this ex- 
perience. It is vastly more difficult to attain a 
knowledge of the mysterious mind, than of the 
theory of law or medicine, and it is also more diffi- 
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“‘Gnce in battle bold we shone,” 


the middle aged continued, 


“ Try us, our vigor is not gone,” 
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and the boys cencluded, 


*“ The palm remains for us alone.” 


None can mistake the great influence which such 
training must have had upon the young. Doubt- 
less the ambition of Alexander was attributable 
to the impression made upon his tender mind by 


cult to understand, by experience, the proper 
mode of disciplining the mind, and making the 
man, than of curing the sick, or gaining a case in 
court. We cannot have good lawyers or physi- 
cians without much Icarning and practice, neither 


the poetry of Homer; for it is said that among 
the spoils he acquired on the overthrow of king 
Darius, he found an exceedingly splendid casket, 
in which he carried with him to his death an cle- 
gant copy of the Iliad. These are but few of the 


prerequisites. We answer: 


many similar examples on record; but why repeat . 
: , ' . 
2. Because the dearest interests of humanity 
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ean we have skillful teachers without the same | 
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, more, when every one acknowledges the power of 
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demand tt. 

In truth, there is no branch of business more 
important, more honorable, or more dignified, than 
teaching. No individual in any other pursuit 
possesses the influence and power of him who 
has charge of the voung. The happiness of many 
is in his hands. Vice and virtue are subject to 
his control. The destiny of the nation is in his 
power. He who rules in the hall of learning, 
reigns above thrones, principalitics and powers, 


youthful discipline upon the destiny of man. iB 


With a proper understanding of this matter, why 
will parents and guardians rest contented while 
the children of their charge are subjected to the 
control of unskilful and incompetent teachers? 
Why will they not endeavor immediately to ele- 
vate school teaching into a dignified profession, 
by securing excellent instructors, by paying them 
liberally, and thereby inducing them to follow it 
through their vigorous years, and devote their 
whole attention to perfecting themselves in their 
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calling, by practice? The best interests of their 
children in whom their hopes are centered; the 
best interests of their country, whose prosperity 
they desire as patriots, and every thing interesting 
to mankind, demand the elevation of the com- 
mon school standard. Away with the ridiculous 
idea, that the teacher who has in charge the desti- 
ny our dearest child, should not be as liberally 
rewarded as the clerk who measures for us tape 
and buckram, or the smith who shoes our horse! 

We come now to the other branch of our 
subject. 

Il. How can teaching be elevated to the dignity 
of a profession, and individuals induced to make 
it a permanent business ? 

Under the present condition of things, an an- 
swer to this enquiry is not easily made. While 
public sentiment is wrong upon this subject, and 
the omnipotent dollar induces the superintendants 
of schools to seek the cheapest teachers, regard- 
less of qualification, little or no improvement can 
be made. But we hope for better things, and as 
the people will act for their best interests when 
they correctly understand them, we believe the 
desired reformation can be secured. We will ven- 
ture to state here the means which we believe can 
alone accomplish this important end. 


1. The State should take the whole subject into | 


her own hands, and provide means for the proper 
education of every child raised within her terri- 
tory. 

To properly discuss this point, would require 
more space than we can afford. We will, how- 
ever, briefly state the reasons upon which it is 
based. 

The state is bound by the relations she holds 
to every citizen and subject, to defend him in all 
his rights. ‘To fulfil this obligation, she must take 
the most effectual means. ‘The course she now 
adopts, is, to punish the violation of private or 
public rights. After a murder has been commit- 
ted, the murderer must be executed, and conse- 
quently two citizens are lost, saying nothing of the 
suffering of friends and relatives in consequence 
of the crime. This is not the mode of preventing 
crime. It can only be done by surrounding the 
youth with such influences as will make them 
virtuous. The State is bound to take the best 
course to prevent crime. Now it is a fact, that 
moral and intellectual training will render every 
person secure in the enjoyment of all his 
rights; therefore the State is bound to provide 
means at the general expense, for the education 
of all her children. This cannot be done by pri- 
vate enterprise, with half the advantage that would 
attend the action of the whole community in the 
premises. The duty of the State, then, is thus 
far understood. After she has levied a sufficient 
amount upon all taxable property to carry on this 
enterprise, We would propose : 

2. That the State should siipervise the education 
of all who shall be allowed to teach in our Common 
Schools. 

To this end, Normal Schools should be estab- 
lished in various parts of the State, with a suitable 
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number of efficient instructors, paid from the 
public treasury. The qualification of common 
school teachers should be accurately defined, and 
every one compelled to receive, on the strictest 
examination, a diploma from these institutions, 
which should alone be his authority for engaging 
in teaching. Every one should be allowed to 
graduate whenever found abundantly competent, 
and not /7// then. ‘The instructors in these Normal 
schools should be capable of teaching perfectly all 
branches ever taught in common schools, of giving 
correct instruction in mental philosophy, and in 
the best mode of disciplining the young mind. 
The latter qualifications should never be omitted, 
because, though now entirely neglected, they are 
of the greatest importance. ‘These Normal schools 
should be placed beyond the reach of partisan or 
sectarian influence; so that no one of the faculty 
shall receive his appointment, or be dismissed, 
because he cannot change his principles with the 
tergiversations of party. Good men, learned men, 
strong minded men, and those only skilled in the 
art of communicating instruction, and in mental 
and moral philosophy, should ever be permitted 
to occupy a chair in these Normal schools. Com- 
mon school teachers should here be thoroughly 
qualified fot the discharge of their whole duty, by 
exercises in the recitation and lecture rooms.— 
Lectures should be given daily, on the science of 
mind, and the art of properly training and devel- 
oping its powers; and instruction in other 
necessary branches should be given, perhaps, in 
the usual mode. No one should be permitted to 
offer his services as a teacher, in any district, until 
he is thoroughly furnished for his great and 
responsible task; and these Normal schools, of 
which we speak, can soon supply an adequate 
number of persons, minutely qualified to lead the 
young in the way they should go, and to point 
them onward and upward to virtue and greatness. 
To estimate the great public and private benefits 
which would soon result from this system, would 
be impossible. None but those who have some 
experience in teaching, or an acquainteince with 
the diversified powers of the human understanding , 
can fully appreciate this subject. None of these 
will doubt for a moment the glorious reformation 
which this system would speedily bring about,— 
both in the moral and intellectual character of the 
people. All the youth of the State would be 
properly disciplined, their virtuous dispositions 
would be fostered, their evil inclinations subdued, 
and abundantly prepared for a sphere of use- 
fulness. An individual would thus be sent into 
every district, incapable of vicious conduct, whose 
influence, not only among the children, but the 
people generally, would be of the most healthful 
character. Such teachers would love their pupils, 
be beloved by them in return, and this holy 
principle of love be the ruling power instead of 
the rod, threatening looks, and harsh words. 
Children look to their teachers for example, as 
well as instruction; and every look, word, and 
gesture are thoroughly scrutinized and imitated by 
them. Who, then, that understands this subject, 
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will he disposed to trifle with it, and overlook all 
these high considerations? But the space allotted 
to this article prevents minuteness in treating this 
subject. 

3. The teachers should receive an adequate pecu- 
niary reward from the public treasury. 

We are aware, in discussing this point, of the 


exceeding difficulty of gaining the attention of | 


those who are more sensitive about the purse than 
the heart. Appealing to the pockets of some is, 
in common parlance, an “ up hill business.” They 
will listen as long as money is not solicited, but 
when it comes to this point, the more they are 


convinced of the benefits of a reform, which | 
cannot be secured without money, and the more | 


eloquent the appeals made to their feelings on the 


subject, the more convulsively will they hug their | 


idle change. But the reform in the common 
school system, which we advocate, will be found 
but little, if any, more expensive than its present 
operation. The State can lay and collect an 
additional tax of a mere trifling per centum on 
the valuation, with an hundredth part of the ex- 
pense which attends the collection of school bills 
in the various schoo] districts. ‘The establishment 


of Normal schools, and the fair compensation of | 


all teachers by the State, will be felt far less severely | 
by the people, than the present unsystematic and | 


unprofitable course. But we need not dwell upon 
this, for the intelligent and influential part of 
community will not regard the expense when a 
great good is to be attained. 

As every thing needful possesses 
in currency, and cannot be obtained without it, so 
the acquisition of money has become a desideratum 
in human employment. There must be a com- 
pensation adequate to every branch of business, 
in order to render it flourishing. Individuals will 
employ themselves in that pursuit for which they 
are adapted, and which will prove the most profit- 
able. Hence the school teacher must be well 
remunerated for his services, or the best qualified 
persons will not teach, or merely engage in this 


a value } 


business for the purpose of passing away a few | 


otherwise unoccupied months. 
stated, he will feel little interest in this temporary 
pursuit, and he will not diligently qualify himself, 
because the employment will not pay. If we wish 
to purchase any article, we can generally be 
accommodated according to the price we wish to 
give. 
consideration. If we wish a picayune teacher, 
we can have him, and find in the end, that it would 
have been vastly to our advantage to hire him to 
keep away from the district. Our remarks will 
not generally apply to Cincinnati, because the 
Queen City has done nobly on this subject. But 
they will apply to other purlieus of the State, and 
Cincinnati is but a small part of the whole 
commonwealth. 

Teachers, we say again, should be suitably 
rewarded by the State; because as long as they 
are paid by the directors of each school district, 
they will be sought at the lowest possible rate, and 
worthless persons will monopolise this important 


Hence, as before | 


The rule will apply in the case under | 


and fearfully responsible pursuit. This is the 
great evil to be avoided, and in our opinion it will 
exist as long as the present system continues. In 
most of the districts of this State, if a teacher 
should be so presumptive as to ask the reward of 
twenty dollars per month, he would be laughed at 
and sent away, although he would be found more 
valuable at fifty dollars, than the one hired in his 
stead at five. This is sporting with all the best 
interests of society. 

We will here close our remarks upon this 
deeply interesting subject, saying nothing of the 
detail of the system which we have recommended, 
and which we believe the only efficient one that 
can be adopted. ‘This system would immediately 
elevate the occupation of the teacher to a dignified 
profession, and make it equally as honorable and 
respectable as any other. Its adoption would 
induce teachers to make themselves well qualified 
for their business, to devote their lives to its pur- 
suit, to bestow upon it all their pride and energies, 
and to seek the greatest good of all under their 
charge. 

The education of the young should no longer 
be trifled with. Virtue and vice, happiness and 
misery, depend upon their early training. It 
requires the most varied talent, the most thorough 
knowledge of the human mind on the part of the 
teacher, to render his labors the most beneficial. 
No other profession is of equal importance, or 
requires more extensive acquirements on the part 
of those who pursue it; and yet how far below 
this hich standard does it still remain! Much 
improvement has been made within a few years 
past, but the great work is yet by no means 
accomplished. Much more must still be done, 
before that degree of intelligence can be brought 
home to every person, which is imperiously de- 
manded by every noble consideration. We 
repeat, that education is the only sure antidote for 
all the evils which result from the free action of 
man. ‘Temporary relief may be obtained by ex- 
citement, but it will be only temporary, and all the 
evils of which we complained, will return again 
with renewed violence. The virtue of few igno- 
rant persons can be warranted permanent. He 
alone, who can give good reasons against every 
vice, and in favor of every virtue, will pass through 
life unshaken by every wind of doctrine, and 
unmoved by temptation. If we would overthrow 
all error, the people must be thoroughly educated, 
and enabled to master themselves. If we would 
tear down our poor houses and penitentiaries, we 
must provide for the moral and mental discipline 
of every child, under the charge of skillful and 
professional teachers. If we would make virtue 
and happiness triumphant, and behold the smile 
of gladness on every countenance, we must spare 
nothing that will improve the condition of man. 

We here leave this subject to the further inves- 
tigation of the reader. We do hope the considera- 
tion will be given to it, commensurate with its 
importance L. A. H. 
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SKETCHES OF THE FLORIDA WAR, 


NUMBER II. 


A CHASE IN THE EVERGLADES, 


I love a regular Florida winter. I do not mean 
one of your northern winter evenings, only ren- 
dered clear through the intense frigidity of the 
stiffened atmosphere, ornamented with glittering, 
rainbow-hued icicles, pendant like jewel-buds 
from leafless branches, and brightened by the 
dazzling reflection of star and moon-light upon 
snow; but [ allude to one where the bright-faced 
moon and dancing stars look down on forests 
clothed in the rich beauty of perennial greenness, 
on an earth covered with flower-spangled verdure, 
teeming with luscious, air-perfuming fruit. On 
such a night, when the sky was smiling at itself 
in the brook-mirror below it, we hauled up our 
boats at Fort Dallas, in the mouth of the river 
Miami, en route for the Everglades. 

We were about making an extensive scout 
through this unknown section, in co-operation 
with a portion of the U. 8. 3d Artillery, under 
command of Lieut. Col. Harney, of the U. 8. 2d 
Dragoons, assisted by Lieuts. Boyd, Field, Ketch- 
um and others. Our own party consisted of some 


seventy seamen, under the chief command of 


Lieut. Comdt. McLaughlin. 

As it was ‘“‘ New Year’s day,” and we were 
about to start on a dangerous expedition, it was 
determined to make the most of the last holiday 
which we expected to celebrate for a long time, 
the return of which many of us were never 
destined to see; therefore both Navy and Army 
joined like brethren, as we were, in contributing 
to the general enjoyment. 

Lively jokes and cheerful songs passed around 
with brimming cups of punch; and ‘many a dear 
loved distant friend,’ was remembered in the full 
bumper, with tremulous lips and glistening eyes, 
by lips that too soon were stiff and cold, filling to 
the brim the cup of bitterness for those who had 
been remembered in the warm-hearted toast. 

But no thoughts of sadness rested with us then, 
no brow amongst us then wore the cloud of gloomy 
forebodings; gaiety and youthful pleasure rode 
in undisputed sway over our buoyant hearts, as 
rides the flower’s down upon the sun-lit air. 
Comrades! Friends! Brothers! ye who sat with 
me around that festive board, with warm, generous, 
unbitious hearts, as true as the blue steel by your 
sides, where! oh where are ye now? Scattered 
to the four corners of the earth! One cruises 
along Italia’s vine encircled shores; another paces 
the deck of the frigate Raritan, as she glides over 
the ever-calm bosom of the Pacific; another, and 
he a brother, is exposed to the burning sun, 
feverish air, and sickening climate of the African 
coast; while many of them have sailed for that 
dread port 


AND 


; 
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*Whence none e’er return to tell the tale 

Of wonders seen beyond oblivion’s murky veil.” 
One in particular, met with a sad fate, but a few 
months since, on one of our Western steam 
boats, and now sleeps the sleep which knows no 
waking, in a grave upon the banks of the Ohio. 

But | turn from this sad picture to brighter col- 
ors. Having received and properly welcomed the 
infantile year, and decently interred the “ old one ”’ 
beneath a heap of empty bottles, we closed our 
revel with the sailor's toast, “sweethearts and 
wives,” after which, adding nine hearty, soul- 
echoing cheers, we sprang into our boats, and 
long before day dawned had reached the falls of 
the Miami, over which, after sundry capsizings 
among the leathern-stocked, gaiter-footed, lubberly 
soldiers, we managed to pass. 

Soon after the sun came up from his visit to the 
nether world, we entered into the “‘ Pai-ha-okee” 
or “ grass water,” as it is termed by the Indians ; 
which is an immense sca or level field of saw- 
grass, covered with fresh water, varying from 
cighteen inches to four feet in depth, rising from 
innumerable springs in all parts of its vast extent. 
It extends from latitude 27° N. down as far as 
latitude 25° 20’ to the southward, varying from 
thirty to seventy miles in breadth. It receives the 
name, ‘ Everglades,” from being covered with an 
undying growth of ever-green grass, which, rising 
about six fect above the surface of the water, and 
waving in the breeze, gives it at times the sem- 
blance of a vast green ocean. Its monotonous 
appearance is relieved here and there by groups 
of islands, which in some measure serve as }and- 
marks to the navigator, as he pushes his way 
through the meandering channels which render 
this strange lake passable. 

For several days we passed through the ‘ grassy 
water,” without mecting anything worthy of par- 
ticular note, except occasional signs of the cunning 
and ever watchful enemy, and had apparently 
reached the centre of the glade, as neither the 
main land or any islands were visible around us ; 
not a speck in the green horizon to relieve the 
tiresome sameness of the prospect, save one tall 
palmetto tree, which stood alone, like a solitary 
watch tower in the desert, rearing its leaf-crowned 
head and branchless trunk far above the level of 
the glades. 

Towards this point we had been progressing 
ever since dayiight, for old Mico, our copper 
colored guide, (he had turned traitor to his tribe) 
being quite bewildered and perplexed among the 
thousand Jabyrinthian turnings and windings of 
the channel, desired to look from its elevated 
position for the main channel, which he had fost 
in the twilight of the preceding evening. Half 
an hour’s energetic labor brought us up to the 
“Jook-out,” and the van boat, with the guide in 
it, proceeded to the foot of the tree, the rest laying 
on their oars at a short distance from the spot. 

Mico commenced ascending the tree, and, while 
engaged in silent admiration of his eel-like ma- 
neuvres, as he was wrapping his limbs around 


, the smooth trunk of the tree, I observed his quick 
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eye suddenly turned towards some evidently start- 
ling object, and the next instant he dropped from 
the tree as if shot through the heart. 

One moment sufficed for him to communicate 
some information to Lt. MeL. and then speedily 
and noisclessly the van boat approached the main 
party. The word was given to “ prepare for 
action,” while it was whispered from boat to boat 
that we were close in the Red men’s wake. 

The order, “prepare for action,” although its 


obedience consists but in a close examination of 


ammunition, shifting old flints for new ones, 
loosening the sword in its scabbard, and laying 
aside all cumbrous clothing, ever brings a kind of 
indescribable, nervous sensation over one. Being 
fond of watching the varied workings of human 
nature, I have ofien observed its effect. 

Upon the old war-worn, veteran tar, it would 
cause only an additional leaf of tobacco to the 
quid-distended check, an up-hitch of the trowsers, 
and a determined quiet and gravity of manner, 
speaking as plain as looks can, that 

“ He holds no parley with unmanly fears, 
Where duty bids, his course he steers. ”’ 

The youngster’s more excitable nature would 
beam out in the quick flash of the ambitious cye, 
the slightly tremulous lip, the throbbing breast and 
fingers instinctively playing with the hilt of the 
ready sword, as if itching to feel its well balanced 
weight. 

In some, the eye would darken with anxicty, 
the pale forehead inferring busy thoughts of dis- 
tant friends, who might dearly rue the approaching 
hour of danger ; or memories of loved ones whom 
the coming struggle might leave alone in the 
world’s chilliness, without a protector; while 
some cherished gage de amour would be pressed 
to the heart, perhaps to rise and fall upon its last 
throbbings. 

For myself, I know that a braided tress of dark 
silken hair, which had been clasped around my 
wrist by a fairy hand, caused me to grasp my 
sword with double strength, for I knew that if I 
fell the beloved giver would mourn me as a Spanish 
maiden should, not with weak childish tears, but 
silently and truly. I knew that she would feel a 
sad, but lofty pride, in the thought that he, who 
had won her heart’s purest treasure, a sacred first- 
love, had died sword in hand, his face to the foe, 
her name coupled with his country’s on his dying 
lips, cherishing a hope that those who were 
doomed on earth to part, would soon meet, to be 
joined in an eternal union, in a world 


“ Where pleasure’s rose immortal b!ows, 
And sin and sorrow are no more.” 


When a Spanish maiden weeps, her tears are the 
over-runnings of the fountain of joy; when she 
mourns, that fountain is dry, and her tearless grief 
is deep, lasting, and all-absorbing. Like the 


tree or flower which is deprived of nurturing 

moisture, she fades, withers, and dies. 
All having been made ready for action, head- 
way was given to our boats. 
Vol. 1. No. 3—22 
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crews sent them flying through the waters with a 
speed which soon removed all uncertainty as to 
the whereabouts of the “ sta Chattees.” Making 
a sudden turn around a projecting point, we 


dashed into a broad lagoon, upon the surface of 


which, at about half a mile’s distance, lay five 
Indian canoes, the occupants of which were 
engaged in fishing. A yell from them, echoed by 
three hearty cheers from us, announced the mu- 
tual discovery, and instantly commenced the most 
exciting race which | have ever witnessed. The 
one party, urged on by fear of death or capture, 
the other by ambition, a burning desire to avenge 
their tullen comrades, and to do their part towards 
ending a war which had not only been dreadfully 
harassing to us, but fatal to nearly one-third of 
our little band. Out of the few ollicers who at 
first volunteered for this arduous and hazardous 
service, Pepin, of Georgia, Waddell, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Simith and Slacum, of Virginia, had 
already been culled by the cold hand of death. 
The rifle ball, combined with fell disease, had left 
but the skeleton of the picked crew which had 
entered the territory, hazarding ther lives to pro- 
tect those whose unprincipled and avaricious 
conduct, or, to say the least, culpable imprudence, 
had brought the war-scourge upon themselves. 
But we'll return to ‘ the chase.” 

Our boats, having been under full head-way 
when we first discovered the enemy, had for a 
moment gained rapidly upon them, but after nar- 
rowing the distance between us down to about six 
hundred yards, the speed of both seemed to be 
nearly equal; some of our slowest boats dropping 
in the rear: theirs all keeping in a body together. 
Mile after mile was rapidly passed over, with- 
out any perceptible gain on cither side; and, 
though our hardy crews strained every muscle, 
till the bending oars made the light boats tremble 
from stem to stern, still the rippling waters danced 
in the bright sun-light between us and the flying 
foe, as if they were mocking our efforts. We 
were so near—and our way so rapid—that the 
tiny air-bubbles which arose from their plunging 
paddles had scarce time to burst, ere we were on 
them. For once in the world, | could say that my 
way over the waters was not trackless, for we had 
a path of whirling foam before us—we left a wake 
like drifting snow behind us. 

Oceasionally, the thrilling war whoop would 
rise upon the heated air, loud above the splash of 
paddles and the pantings of tired men, reminding 
us of scenes where the same unearthly music had 
pealed forth the death-knells of brave and beloved 
companions. 

After some time, we began to perceive the su- 
periority of our long oars, which, from having a ful- 
crum in the row-locks of the boat, enabled our men 
to work with more ease than the Indians could with 
their short paddles, thus, in a long race giving us 
a decided advantage. We had gained sufficiently 
upon them to observe and distinguish their force. 
From each canoe, the crimson trimmed scalp-locks 
of three warriors waved tauntingly on the breeze, 
while the heads of several women and children 
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peered up from over the low wales of the canoes. 
Only three of our flectest boats had been able to 
keep in company, the rest being far in the rear. 
In one Lieut. McLauglilin, in another Licut. 
Drayton, and in the third somebody else. 
Besides the officers in each boat, there were four 
men, which (the arithmetical reader will perecive) 
was equal with the force of the enemy, ‘ barring’ 
the children and women—the latter of which 
sometiines fight like ‘ devils an hungered.’ 

Both parties now became perfectly silent, for, 
though the tug was still kept up, it was evident 
that the struggle could not be delayed long. 

Seeing our rapid gain upon them, the Indians 
endeavored to gain the banks of the lagoon, 
where, in the tall grass, their mode of fighting 
would have given them an advantage over us; 
but in anticipation of this manecuvre, we had 
spread our boats at distances across the stream, 
and the suddden deviation of the enemy from 
their line, not only deadened their headway, but 
threw them right athwart the bows of our inner 
boat. 

They at once perecived that their chance was 
gone, and that they must fight the ‘ big-water 
men’ (as they invariably termed us of the ocean) 
upon their own clement. 

In an instant paddles were dropped, their rifles 
raised with the quickness of thought, and as 
rising from my seat, 1 turned to order my cock- 
swain to run my boat alongside, his heart’s warm 
blood spduted up in my face, while a burning 
sensation along my side, told me how narrowly 
I had escaped losing the number of my mess, 
for as I rose, the ball grazed my ribs, bearing 





death’s message to him, who, but an instant. 


before, was sheltered by my person. Their aim, 
though quickly taken, was fatal to three of our 
men, but now, as we closed within half pistol- 
shot, our turn commenced, and our muskets, load- 
ed with heavy buck-shot, soon silenced them. 

The boats having drifted in to the shore during 
the heat of the contest, enabled the few survivors 
to leap into the glades, whither we as quickly 
pursued. 

I struck off on a trail with one of my boat’s 
crew, and had not run over one hundred yards 
before I stumbled over the body of a child three 
or four years old, with a thong of buckskin 
wound so tightly around its little neck, as to have 
produced stranculation, and its head forced under 
the roots of a bunch of grass, where it had prob- 
ably been placed by some of the fugitives to pre- 
vent it from giving an alarm. In about fifteen 
minutes, we overtook a squaw, who bore on her 
back a young infant. As soon as she saw that 
escape was impossible, she calmly turned around, 
and, without the least sign of emotion visible on 
her dark countenance, awaited our approach, 
placing her hand on her bosom as a sign of sub- 
mission. 

Finding her to be the only one on this trail, we 
returned towards the boats. On our back trail 
we passed by the body of the dead child, and I 
now learned from the broken language of the 
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woman, that the infant was hers, and that to pre- 
vent its cries from leading us in our pursuit, she 
had killed it with her own hands. ‘This informa- 
tion was imparted to me, by her, without a tear or 
asigh, as if it had been butacommon place thing. 
She evinced the same stoical want of feeling, 
when, on reaching the canoes, she discovered her 
husband lying dead in the grass at the margin of 
the lagoon. She even smiled when I made her a 
present of my blanket, to cover the wants of the 
dress which she had torn from her limbs in her 
flight. 

When we had again with the bugle-call gathered 
our forces together, we made an, inspection. On 
exainination, we found that only three of our 
crew were killed, though several others were 
badly injured. Fourteen of the warriors had been 
killed, and four women and three children were 
captured. 

We found that one warrior and his squaw had 
escaped our search. Hastily our forces were 
scattered through the swamp, yet our pursuit was 
made in vain, and night closed over our unsuccess- 
ful efforts. We tried to set the grass on fire, but 
it would net burn, therefore we were obliged to 
huddle into ovr boats, and there await the approach 
of day, for there was no land within sight, where 
we might pitch our camp. 

We were prevented from sleeping all night by 
the howling of several dogs, who had lost their 
masters in that day’s fight, and were now scattered 
about the swamp. 

We learned from the captive women that the 
warrior who had madeé his escape was ‘“ Chiee,” a 
celebrated sub-chief, guide and warrior, who had 
been originally connected with the “Spanish 
fishing-Indians.” Before the war, he had been 
quite a favorite among the settlers and wreckers 
on the southern coast; being of an enquiring and 
ingenious mind, and in return for instructions in 
the manufacture of various little articles, which 
were useful in his way of life, he used to fish and 
hunt for them. 

He was noted for his activity in all manly exer- 
cises; his skill in the use of the bow, rifle and 
harpoon, and for a fund of good humor and 
kindness seldom found in one of his tribe. That 
which we know of his history is sufficiently 
romantic and interesting to merit recording. For 
the benefit of ourself and the accommodation of 
our readers, we will proceed to relate it. 

The history will commence with the date of my 
own knowledge of his career. 

About four months before the commencement 
of Seminole hostilitics, Chiee went on board the 
government light-ship, which is stationed as a 
beacon on Carysfort’s reef, near Cape Florida. 
This vessel was commanded by Captain Walton, 
who resided on board with his family. 

During Chiee’s stay on board, he, in some 
manner, offended Captain Walton, who, in the 
momentary heat of passion, snatched a rope’s 
end from the deck, and struck him. In an in- 
stant, the Indian’s coal-black eye reddened with 
anger—his keen knife glittered in the air, and for 
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asecond remained poised over the heart of the 
insulter, but, when death seemed to rest trem- 
blingly on its point, he turned, sprang into his 
canoe, and pushed from the side of the ship, 
throwing back one look expressive of deadly, 
withering hate upon the astonished commander, 
and screamed in his rage, “Me see you more, 
Walton!” 

He knew that then and there was not the time 
or place to fill the measure of vengeance; but the 
insult was engraven on his memory in characters, 
that blood and blood only could efface. An In- 
dian never forgets either kindiess or injuries. 

Several times, ere he had passed from view, 
Chiee was scen to rise in his tottering canoe and 
look back, seeming half-determined to return, but 
finally he disappeared in the direction of the 
Everglades. 

Long before the war, Walton had cultivated 
a small garden on Key Largo, an island situated 
about five miles from the anchorage of the vessel, 
for the purpose of supplying himself and crew 
with vegetables. Although often warned by those 
who well knew the undying hatred of an injured 
savage, he -still persisted in visiting this spot oc- 
casionally, in order to gather the fruit of his labor. 
Nearly half a year had elapsed after the com- 
mencement of hostilities, and no signs of the 
enemy having been scen on Key Largo, the most 
timorous began to feel secure, thinking that the 
distance between the islands and the main land 
deterred the Indians from making a descent upon 
them. 

Gne morning about this period, Walton left 
the light-ship with two men to row his boat, and 
proceeded to the garden landing. 

When he had reached the shore, leaving the 
two men to take care of the boat, he walked up 
to the garden, which was two or three hundred 
yards from the landing place. He had barely 
stepped within the enclosure, when Chiee sprang 
out from behind a large mahogany tree,* and in a 
tone of bitter mockery, cried, ‘‘ Me Chiece! Wal- 
ton; know Chiee now, eh?” 

Walton was totally unarmed; he turned to fly, 
but a ball from Chiee’s never-failing rifle checked 
his flight. He fell, and black revenge laved her 
feverish hands in the purple stream of life. Long 
cherished, heart-brooded vengeance was satisfied, 
the stain of insult blotted out by the blood of the 
insulter. 

At thecrack of Chiee’s rifle, the boatmen had 
pushed from the shore, but before they gained one 
hundied yards from the beach, fifteen or twenty 
painted and yelling warriors rushed from the 
woody covert, and one man was instantly killed 
by their fire, the other being severely wounded. 
However, as the wind was blowing off from the is- 
land, the boat soon drifted beyond the reach of their 
guns, and the wounded man escaped, and regained 
his vessel. Three days afterwards, a strong party 





* T believe that it is not generally known, that some of 
the salt keys of South Florida, produce as handsome spe- 
cimens of mahogany wood, as can be found at any other 
place in the world. 
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of wreckers collected together, armed themselves, 
and landed to rescue the remains of poor Walton. 
They found him sealped, his body horribly mutil- 
ated, and they conveyed the corpse to the island 
of Matacumbe where it was interred. The grief 
of the widowed mother of three young, helpless, 
fatherless children, cannot be portrayed by a pen 
so cold as mine. 

From this time on, Chiece’s name was the 
watchword of terror along the coast. His yell 
was the first to awaken the dreaming settler, who 
startled from his slumbers but to be thrust into the 
jaws of open-mouthed death, by the terrible chief's 
knife. 

Reader, we hope that your curiosity is not 
excited, for we are limited to this part of the page, 
and having arrived at our limits, must defer the 
remainder of our yarn until next number. A 
happy “New Year” to you all! £, zc. 3. 





A POETICAL LETTER,* 


FROM ALDERT PIKE TO ONE OF THE EDITORS. 


Drar Nev,— 
Your craft I see’s at length afloat, 
A tight, sea-worthy, staunch and well manned boat, 
Deep-freighted, on this first trip, with good store, 
Of all munitions, and foretelling more, 
May no rude gales, following this pleasant breeze, 
Fright your fair barque to inhospilable seas, 
Northward or South, to zones of snow and hail; 
But favoring trade-winds ever fill each sail, 
Wafting your gallant ship from port to port— 
Fair winds, clear skies, sunshine and * v’yages” short, 
With plentiful returns and growing crew, 
I trust that Fortune has in store for you. 
But why wish my name upon your hooks ? 
A landsman I, too fond of quiet nooks, 
In my delicious, sunny, southern home, 
To Jong to ride old ocean’s flashing foam : 
Fancying vines, and flowers, and shady arbors, 
And liking best to look at ships in harbors: 
Too fond of certain dear familiar faces, 
To love to stray from them into strange places; 
And what is worse, & LAND-SHARK too by trade, 
A fish whereof all sailors are afraid, 
Certain to be the Jonah in a gale, 
And therefore do eschew the snowy sail. 
The sea could not conveniently be waded, 
And I'll remain with folios barricaded, 
Dive into Coke, o’er Fearne and Sudgen pore, 
Preferring Moore’s Reportsto Hamilton Moore, 
Stick fast to writs, processes, declarations, 
And if I practice lunar observations, 
It shall be with my wife upon my arm, 
From some calm corner of my little farm. 

* * * * 


A week or two agoT chanced to meet 

A brace of letters lying in the street, 

With no date, signature, post-mark, direction, 
And forthwith read them; and on due reflection, 
Having for the owners made advertisement’, 
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And no one for them having come or sent, 
I forward them forthwith, herewith, to you, 


Thinking they may belong to some of your crew. 
* * * * 


Dear Fitz—I suppose you are anxious to hear 
How I ’ve fared since from Broadway, some months since 
I started ; 
And if I am minus an eye or an ear, 
Or my scalp and my caput have company parted. 


1’m sure you ’Il be glad to hear whether my life 
From pistol or bowie has yet been in danger ; 

For these savages carry both pistol and knife, 
And possess a great gout, Fitz, for carving a stranger. 


You must know too, dear crony, the devil a word 
Of English or any thing like it’s here spoken; 

And there’s hardly a man here who ever has heard 
That there’s such a place extant on earth as Hoboken. 


They are white, notwithstanding—and seem from 
that fact, 
To be from a nation of Christians descended : 
Perhaps, heretofore, by the Indians attacked, 
Their language was lost, and the two tribes were blended. 


Three duels fought yesierday—five men shot down— 
An occurrence that somewhat these cannibals sobers— 

Though another to-day ’s to be fought in the ttwn— 
Small sport and soon done, as the weapons are crowbars. 


They say that the place has been quiet of late, 
And it surely is so for a time on the borders , 
For I’ve been here three weeks, and the newspapers 
State, 
In that space of time only twenty-one murders. 


I’ve been to a ball and the gentlemen bore, 

As you’ve seen little children in going to meeting, 
Their clumsy brogans in their hands to the door, 

To save them from wearing—and there slipt their feet in. 


Asto ladies, I danced with the belle of the town, 
And chancing, through absence to make a slight blunder’ 
She gave me a slap would have knocked an ox down 
And bawled “ you aint right” with a cadence like thunder.’ 


Then what is the use here of dressing with taste— 

Of brushing one’s hair up as you and I planned it— 
‘Or improving the skin with our cosmetic paste, 

To shine before ninnies that don’t understand it ? 


*Tis just casting pearls before swine, gentle Fitz, 
And my small talk is all out of place I find too; 

My epigrams, scandal, bon mots and on dits, 
The merits of all they are deucedly blind to, 


And between you and me—but don’t let it be known— 
I was rather unlucky, at first, as a poet; 
For I published an article here as my own, 
Which was Brainard’s, and somebody happened to 
know it. 


So mum about this—but, between you and me, 
My merits are not understood here, and therefore, 
I intend to return—shall come round too by sea, 
And will tell you, at full lengh, the why and the where- 
fore. 


RO 
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So! thou art married! I have seer 
Death’s shadow creeping o’er my hopes 
For many a day ; and with serene 
And still despair, like one that gropes 
Along some terror-peopled wood, 
Chilling his heart with solitude, 
And cold and whispering loneliness, 
Have I lived on, looking for this 
Dark hour of many miseries ; 
And still I cannot love thee less. 


And thouart married! Other lips 
Than mine have burned upon thy brow ; 
And, as a water-lily dips 
Iis leaves into the flood, so thou 
Upon another’s loving breast 
Dost lull thy blushing eyes to rest; 
And [ have Jost thee—ah, forever ! 
But still, like sunset on the ocean 
Of the tumultuous sky, devotlon 
With slow thrills o’er my sad heart quivers. 


Thought! Thought! thou art acurse! There was 
A time when happiness couched resting 
Within my heart. Ambition’s voice 
Came over me: thenceforward, breasting 
The storms and tempests of the world, 
From waveto wave all he!pless hurled, 
A tempesi-stricken mariner, 
Yet ever and anon I’ve turned 
To where, beyond the danger, burned 
The calm light of thy beaconing sphere. 


My hopes have wildly roamed about, 
Like sunlight, flashed from cloud to cloud, 
When morning’s foaming floods are out, 
And round the Eastern mountains crowd. 
But now they have returned again, 
A weary, cold and fainting train, 
Moaning and shivering in the heart, 
Like spectral shadows, that in graves, 
Or soundless, light-forsaken caves, 
Sit shuddering with their lips apart. 


And yet I cannot love thee less, 
Than I haveloved thee. There is not 
One throb of angry selfishness, 
Finding within my breast a spot 
Whereon to brood. For it would be 
Like happiness, could [ but see 
Theehappy. I could lie me down 
And let this tired life of pain, 
Like autumn sunset, sadly wane 
Away without one parting moan. 





* This letter was addressed to one of the Editors, when 
he had charge of a nautical (Ned Buntline’s) Magazine, 
which will account for the phraseology in which it is 
couched, and which will be readily explained when it is 
known that Nep has been 


6 a sailor, whose home 
Is where the wild winds sweep.” 





The letter should have been published long since, but it 
had been unfortunately mislaid. Still we believe that 
the remarks in the first few lines will not be misapplied to 
this ‘craft.’ Weexpect to hear from the author of the 


beautiful * Linesto a Mocking Bird,” often, for his is the 
spirit of true poesy. 




















REVIEWS AND LITERARY 


NOTICES. 





“POEMS BY AMELIA.” 


When, in our last number, we echoed a ‘ rumor’ 


that the poems of Mrs. Welby were about to ap- 
pear in book-form, we little dreamed that but a few 
days would elapse, ere the most beautiful book of 
the season, with the above title, would be laid upon 
ourtable. The poems of Mrs. Amelia B. Welby 
are before us. The book is ‘got up’ in the ‘ An- 
nual’ style, and is truly the most beautiful speci- 
men of perfection in the typographical art, which 
we have ever had the pleasure of examining. 
But we will turn from the casket, to an examina- 
tion of the gems within. 

This task, to one who is himself not a poet, is 
difficult ; for none know so well how to appreciate 
poetry, as those who are themselves deeply imbu- 
ed with poetic feeling. To them, errors as well 
as beauties, are more perceptible than to others, 
for from their own habits, they have an innate 
sensitiveness which the gencral reader cannot feel. 

Therefore, we confess that it is unpleasant for 
us to take the scissors and scalping-knife of the 
critic in our hand, and with microscopic eye to 
look for faults amid a lady’s flowery thoughts ; 
yet we have taken the helm, and now that we are 
in the storm, we neither can nor will desert our 
duty. 

The forte of ‘ Amelia’ lies in the art of depict- 
ing the passions. Amongst these, Love and Gricf 
seem to be her favorites. At times, as she ob- 
serves, her 





“heart is like a lonely bird, 
That sadly sings, 

Brooding upon its nest unheard, 
With folded wings ;” 


and then again 


“* A love spell upon her being lies, 

Whose many mystic links may not be riven,” 
and while under its influence, her pen scems at- 
tuned to harmony, and her thoughts to bliss; yet 
in all of her poems upon this passion, there is a 
‘something’ wanting, which we find in all her 








saddened lines. Grief wails, when she speaks of 
‘the departed,’ and in tones to which no feeling 
Witness the follow- 


ing lines written upon the death of Mrs. Thruston, 


heart can fail to respond. 


who, under the signature of Viola, rode on a twin 
ray of fame’s star with Amelia herself. 


** She has passed like a bird from the minstrel throng, 
She has gone to the land where the lovely belong ! 
Her place is hushed by her Jover’s side, 

Yet his heart is full of his fair young bride ; 

The hopes of his spirit are crushed and bowed 

As he thinks of his love in her long white shroud ; 
For the fragrant sighs of her perfumed breath 

Were kissed from her lips by his rival—Death. 


* Cold is her hosom, her thin white arms 

All mutely crossed o’er its icy charms, 

As she lies, like a statue of Grecian art, 

With a marble brow and a cold hushed heart. 
Her locks were bright, but their gloss is hid, 
Her eye is sunk ’neath its waxen lid: 

And thus she lies in her narrow hall— 

Our fair young minstrel—the loved of all! 


“Light as a bird’s were her springing feet, 

Her heart as joyous, her song as sweet ; 

Yet never again shall that heart be stirred 

With its glad wild songs like a singing bird ; 
Never again shall the strains be sung, 

That in sweetness dropped from her silver tongue ; 
The music is over—and Death’s cold dart 

Hath broken the spell of that free glad heart. 


“ Often at eve, when the breeze is still, 

And the moon floats up by the distant hill, 

As I wander alone ’mid the summer bowers, 

And wreathe my locks with the sweet wild flowers, 
T will think of the time when she lingered there 
With her mild blue eyes. and her long fair hair ; 

I will treasure her name in my bosom-core; 

But my heart is sad—I can sing no more!” 


Truly the writer’s heart seems formed 
“For softness and for tears.” 


With all the harmony and all the metrical cor- 
rectness of the compositions of Mrs. Hemans, 
Amelia only lacks the thoughtfulness of that 
sweet author. 

We could compare the brilliant talents of Ame- 
lia, to a bright cascade, leaping down a sunny 
hill-side, amongst flowers and all the beautiful 
things strewed around by nature,. gathering light 
from them all, and charming the eye of the be- 
holder; yet, if we did so, we should be forced to 
say, that the stream, though brilliant and beauti- 
ful, was not of sufficient force to turn the mill- 
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wheel of thought, at least not in comparison with 
the rushing force and swelling depth of Mrs. 
We do not mean to say, that Amelia 
is without force or strength in her compositions, 
but that her spirit is light in its tone, as it is rapid 
She evidently writes 


Hemans. 


HP and brilliant in its flight. 
from impulse, not from study or continued thought. 
Therefore, we fecl ourselves within the mark, 











when we say, that age and study will place Mrs. 
: Welby as high as Mrs. Hemans stands in the 
il lists of fame. Her later poems shew a decided 
improvement in thought, and as she now writes 


less than formerly, with the weight of experience 


= 


upon her pen, it is reasonable to suppose that she 
will improve. 


ae 


Some may say, that we are making a very 


x 


strong assertion, yet we make it not thoughtlessly, 
but in a spirit of candid reflection. She says 


truly of herself, 
“Of my thoughts the sweetest part 


Lie all untold, 
And treasured inthis mournful heart 


i Like precious gold.” 

i But we will turn from looking at that which 
| she may be, to that which she is. 

i : . ae 
j One of the greatest beauties of her style is its 
a4 simplicity, which never over-runs any of the 
: bounds or rules, made by critics, to govern the 
minds of those who aspire to fame. Any one 
{ who fails to appreciate the soft, child-like and 


easy flow of the following ‘gentle thoughts,’ 
must be possesed of a stone-quarry in his breast: 


MUSINGS, 


“*T wandered out one summer night, 
i ’T was when my years were few, 
i The wind was singing in the light, 
e And I was singing 100; 
1 The sunshine lay upon the hill, 
The shadow in the vale, 
And here andthere a leaping rill 
if Was laughing on thegale. 





“One fleecy cloud upon the air 
Was all that met my eyes; 
It floated like an angel there, 
Between me ani the skies; 
I clapped my hands and warbled wild, 
As here and there I flew, 
For IT was but a careless child, 
And did as children do.” 


In the same poem, she uses but few words to tell 
us whence she drew the inspiration which has 
borne her name in praise-wreaths through this 
western land, the home of her heart’s adoption. 


“ The leaves, by spirit voices stirred, 
Made murmurs 0’er the air, 

Low murmurs, that my spirit heard 
And answered with a prayer; 

For ’iwas upon that dewy sod, 
Beside the moaning seas, 

{ learned at first to worship God 
And sing such songs as these.” 





! 
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We find many passages through the work, 
where the author pictures religion as woman only 


can describe it. What pure hope and confidence 


we find in the following lines: 


si far beyond the clouds out-spread, 


Where soaring fancy oft hath been, 
There is a land where Tov hast said 
The pure of heart shall enter in. 





In those far realins so calmly bright, 
How many a loved and gentle one 

Bathes its soft plumes in living light, 
That sparkles from thy radiant throne! 


There souls once sad and soft as ours, 
Look up and sing ’mid fadeless flowers— 
They dream no more of grief and care, 
For 'T'nov, the God of peace, art there!” 


Amelia is also a patriot, as her beautiful lines 
on the ‘American Sword’ testify, to which add 
the following language, which seems to come 
from her very soul: 


‘““O! had I the strength of my heart in my hand, 
I'd fight for thy freedom, my own native land; 
Amid thy oppressors, undaunted I'd fly, 

And fling forth our banner in triumph on high !” 


But our notice has extended farther than we 


intended, and it must close. Amelia is ever 


strange and wild in figure, often beautifully so, yet 
in some cases incorrectly, for she occasionally 
speaks of ‘hair of pellucid gold,’ and some other 
things which our utilitarian mind can scarcely 
comprehend, 

Need we call the attention of our readers to the 
beauty of the following lines? Our greatest re- 
egret, is that we have not sufficient space, to make 
other than short extracts, too short to give the 
reader a just idea of the entire poem quoted from. 


“T know that thy spirit looks radiantly down, 
From yon beautiful orb of the blest, 

For a sound and a sign have been set in my own, 
That tell of the place of thy rest ; 

For | gaze on the star that we talked of so oft, 
As our glances would heavenward rove, 

When thy step was on earth, and thy bosom was soft 
With a sense of delight and of love. 


Two stanzas from ‘Tue Ratnzow,’ and our 
remarks upon ‘ Amelia’ and her poems will be 
ended: 


‘“‘ There are moments, T think, when the spirit receives 
Whole volumes of thought on its unwritten leaves, 
When the fo'ds of the heart in a moment unclose 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by ; 

It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove 

All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 


“I know that each moment of rapture or pain 

But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain ; 

I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold in the grave ; 
Yet, O! when death’s shadows my bosom encloud, 
When I shrink at the thought of the coffin and shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 

In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold.” 


We can but add amen! to such a true poet’s 
prayer. 
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ADDRESS OF THE HON. JOHN BELL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


The author of this address, which was de- 

livered before the Alumni Society of the 
Nashville University, of which he is a member, 
is well known to the country, by his prominence 
amongst the distinguished men of his own State, 
by his active participation, for many years, in the 
national councils, and by the position which he 
has occupied in the Executive cabinet, as a states- 
man of a high order of talents. But itis not asa 
statesman only we intend to speak of him: Mr. 
Bell is a scholar, deeply imbued with extensive 
and varied learning, corrected and systematized 
by habitual and profound reflections, and by the 
lessons derived from a long experience in public 
life; and it gives us pleasure to see that learning 
employed in inculcating upon the minds of the 
youth, who are just entering upon the stage of 
responsibility, the proper principles of action, and 
the true incentives to exertion. No person ‘is 
better able, both from his habits of observation 
and reflection, and his thorough acquaintance with 
the frame-work of society and government, to 
bring to view the defects which exist in the 
organization of our social and political system, 
and to point out the means by which those 
defects may be remedied. On this subject, Mr. 
Bell takes the position, which every enlightened 
person must take, and argues it with an ability 
rarely surpassed, that those defects can be thor- 
oughly eradicated only by the general diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. Though much, 
very much, has been, and may be done towards 
the accomplishment of this object, by the estab- 
lishment of common schools; yet, in his opinion, 
more can be accomplished, in every newly settled 
country like ours, by a judicious system of 
internal improvement, by the creation of new and 
artificial channels of communication between 
distant sections of the country, and by the 
improvement of the natural ones. It is with 
gratification we notice a disposition manifested by 
the Legislatures of the southern and western 
States generally to give their attention to this 
Mr. Bell says: 


important subject. 


“Tt is not in the rich and flourishing districts, 
contiguous to flourishing cities, or bordering upon 
rivers and other great outlets to foreign markets, 
in any country, that a deficiency in the spirit or 
the means of education is felt and deplored. It is 
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in the remote and inaccessible districts of the 
interior—among the distant valleys, hills and 
mountains—where, without wealth or commerce, 
without incentive to labor and enterprize, without 
social intercourse, the soil offers its luxuriance in 
vain—where the forest and the minerals, the 
treasures above and beneath the surface are alike 
unheeded—where the whole energies of man lie 
dormant—the spirit and the ambition inherent in 
his soul are sunk to the measure of a scanty and 
homely subsistence, and both mind and body may 
be said rather to stagnate, than to live. To talk of 
the blessings of education, the pleasures and 
advantages of knowledge to a people so situated ; 
to attempt to elevate their condition, and inspire 
their ambition, by the establishment of mere 
schools, would be idle, and only bring disappoint- 
ment. But penctrate,those recesses with good 
roads—let the far off and torpid inhabitants see 
that labor can be made available, let commerce and 
the arts spread their lures before them, let them 
be brought in contact with their countrymen in 
the more improved sections—let the dormant 
though undying feelings which prompt all men to 
seek to raise themselves to an equality with those 
around them, in the means of enjoyment, be 
roused and stimulated—and when you shall have 
have accomplished all this, the thirst for knowledge 
is already created; the seeds of education are 
already widely sown.” 


“ But,” says he, after a full discussion of this 
point, ‘not only the various means by which the 
mere elements of education may be disseminated, 
demand our attention: if we would not retrograde 
in the march of improvement; if we would not 
suffer the State, of which it is our pride to be 
citizens, to fall back in the race for distinction 
between the confederated sisters of the Union, 
the higher institutions of learning must be fostered 
and sustained.” 'The author then alludes to the 
different incorporated institutions, each of which 
is, annually, contributing a fair proportion of well 
educated youth to sustain the literary character 
and pretensions of the State. In doing so, he 
pays a just tribute of praise to his Alma Mater, 
the University of Nashville; which institution, we 
can readily affirm, numbers among its Alumni a 
greater proportion of gentlemen, distinguished for 
scholarship, statesmanship and extended useful- 
than other institution west of the 


ness, any 


Alleghanies. It would be out of place, perhaps, 
as it would be impossible for us, in this brief 
review, to speak at as much length of the Univer- 
sity of Nashville as our feelings impel us to do. 
We will say, however, that, from. our intimate 
acquaintance with its course of studies—its rigid 
discipline—the profound and universal learning of 
its venerable President—the high-toned sentiments 
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and ripe scholarship of its gentlemanly professors 
—its unsurpassed chemical, philosophical and 
astronomical apparatus—its museum filled with 
rare and interesting selections—its extensive 
libraries, which have been accumulating for more 
than thirty years—it is our opinion, that it can vie 
successfully with the oldest and best institutions 
in the country, in the advantages it affords for 
the acquisition of a thorough scientific and classi- 
cal education. 

After dwelling somewhat upon the tendencies, 
both good and evil, of our educational, social and 
political systems; the fact that now is the time, 
which, more than any other, calls for the active 
employment of a mental culture of the highest 
order, deep and various; of moral principles, pure, 
sound and elevated ; and the peculiar and striking 
characteristics which the present age is showing 


forth, he continues: 


“That feature of the age, however, which is 
entitled to our highest admiration, is neither the 
actual advance nor the general diffusion of know- 
ledge ; but the wonderful inventions and contri- 
vances, the results of discoveries in science, by 
which the inventive powers of mind itself may be 
said to be increased, and both the sphere and the 
energy of its action proportionally enlarged. We 
have only to look over the columns of our first 
class of newspapers, the daily emanations of the 
press, to be convinced that all the states of the 
civilized world have, in some sense, and so far as 
relates to science and letters, and the moral influ- 
ence attending them, become one great community. 
The limitation upon the freedom of the press in 
some of them can scarcely be deemed an excep- 
tion to this general truth. The difference of lan- 
guage no longer interposes an impediment to the 
free and speedy communication between them. 
The genius of modern art is victorious over the 
impediments of time and space; overcoming alike 
mountain passes and ocean wastes. Whatever 
genius, learning, a cultivated imagination, pro- 
found thought or playful fancy brings forth, in 
America, England, France or Germany, is almost 
at the instant dressed up in every other language 
in use, and transmitted with a speed that vies the 
wind, to every land where the knowledge of letters 
extends. We read ina morning paper on the 
banks of the Cumberland, the proceedings of the 
Chamber of Deputies of France, or of the House 
of Commons of England, in twenty days from 
the date of their occurrence, four thousand miles 
off. A new idea—a bright spark is struck out 
from the great intellectual 4a/fery in London or 
Paris; it flashes across the Atlantic, and almost at 
the same instant of time the electric shock is felt 
at once in both hemispheres, and startles by its 
vivid and dazzling light, the Russian and the 
Swede, on the confines of the frozen North, an1 
the emigrant upon the banks of the far Missouri. 
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Every new thought or discovery of one mind in 
every department of philosophic or scientific in- 
vestigation becomes instantly the property of every 
other employed upon the same subject—a new 
acquisition of vantage ground upon which he 


may plant himself, and push his enquiries still 


further in the same direction. Thus is a great 
community of mind established, coextensive with 
the boundaries of civilization, in which each indi- 
vidual mind is aided and strengthened by the con- 
temporaneous efforts of every other mind engaged 
in the same field of labor.” 


There is such a connectedness in Mr. Bell’s 
address, and it is so excellent throughout, that we 
find it difficult to make suitable extracts. We 
cannot, however, withhold the following remarks, 
containing much force and truth, on a subject, 
which, from many indications presented by the 
practical operations of our peculiar system of 
Federal and State Governments, we think has 
already become deeply important to the stability of 
legislation, and the general weal of the nation. 


‘Besides that noblest of all sciences which 
teaches the grounds and force of moral obliga- 
tions; there is another, which, as a distinct and 
substantive branch of general education, has not 
assumed that rank and importance to which it is 
entitled: I allude to the science of politics. By 
politics I do not mean those narrow, drivelling, 
evanescent, and personal questions and subjects 
which are sometimes dignified with the name, and 
which too often constitute the ground of our party 
conflicts—questions and subjects got up to answer 
the purposes of faction, which perish with the use, 
and are heard of no more, except when called up 
to plague theinventors. I mean the science which 
in its largest sense embraces every subject con- 
nected with the social and political condition of 
man; which teaches the just foundation and true 
object of all authority and government, and the 
best mode of attaining, preserving and enjoying 
them. Thisis a department of knowledge which, 
from its very nature, is less generally diffused than 
those which come home to the everyday pursuits 
and business of men. I do not forget that there 
is a large and influential body of men, who, from 
the nature of their studies and professions, must 
be more or less acquainted with the elements of 
politics; nor do I forget the innumerable class 
of aspirants of all professions to the fame of 
political skill and science; who become teachers 
of and declaimers upon politics, as candidates for 
popular favor, and among whom we often find a 
high order of talent, and extensive information. 
Nor must [ omit in this connection, another source 
of popular instruction in this branch of knowledge, 
the most potent and extensive of all; I mean the 
newspaper press. But conducted, as it must be 
admitted to be, with indefatigable industry, and 
often with distinguished ability, as a means of 
propagating principles and knowledge, either use- 
ful or profound, it is liable, equally with the 
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candidates for popular favor, tothe objection that 
the subjects discussed are connected chiefly with 
the fleeting politics of the day. ‘The interest and 
violence of party are frequently too strong for 
the sober investigation of truth. ‘To flatter and 
mislead ignorance is unhappily but too commonly 
found both more easy and available for the 
purposes in view, than to enlighten or instruct it. 
Yet newspapers, the hustings, and the halls of 
legislation (now become little better) are the only 
text books and schools of a large portion of the 
politicians of the country. When we recollect 
the miuititudes, who, in a government like ours, 
aspire to be politicians and statesmen,—and that 
all may do so,—that great numbers in fact seck a 
livelihood by the profession of politics; when we 
remember the thousand modes in which they 
exert an influence upon the public interests of 
every description, it is to be lamented, as a defect 
in the organic structure of the government itself, 
that it makes no adequate provision for the culti- 
vation of a department of knowledge so essential 
to its preservation. The consequence of this 
omission, or the want of some adequate substitute, 
is, I verily believe, that the public men of the 
present day are by no means so thoroughly 
acquainted with, and grounded in the knowledge 
of the true foundation and object of government, 
as those who took the lead in public affairs half a 
century ago; and while among the body of the 
people there is to be found a great advance in 
gencral intelligence, since the organization of our 
system, it must be admitted that in regard to the 
doctrines and principles which constitute the 
groundwork of the political fabric, they admire a 
great deal which they do not fully comprehend.” 


After sketching an outline of the principal 
sources of future dissension, and interruption to 
the prosperous career of this great republic, the 


address closes with the 


following eloquent 


aragraph : 
paragrap 


« That there is no circumstance in our condition 
which may justly excite the apprchension of the 
ardent admirer of the noble foundation of political 
and social prosperity and happiness,—laid by the 
wisdom of our ancestors,—that all is brightness— 
that not a single dark spot can be discerned in the 
political heavens, which may spread and thicken 
and overwhelm the prospect now so fair and full of 
hope, we dare not assert. Yet if we are but true 
to ourselves, if the obstructions in the pathway of 
our country shall have the effect of enlarging and 
liberalizing the objects of individual aspirations ; 
of circumscribing within due bounds the absorb- 
ing passion for accumulation; of calling into 
action the loftier impulses and energies of our 
nature; they may, they will be overcome so 
successfully—so triumphantly, as only to be 
remembered as trophies of the mighty power of 
mind, when guided by virtue and an exalted 
ambition. Then, what new and _ brightening 


scenes of human happiness, of national elevation 
and glory, lie before us! Already in extent of 
Vor. L—No. 3.—23. 
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territory, population, arts, and moral energy, rival- 
ling the oldest and most famous of modern states, 
exciting the jealousy of all, with a continent of 
confederated republics in prospect, linked and 
banded together by the ties of a common origin, 
language and laws, the world since its creation has 
never looked upon a dawning so auspicious, 
promising results so glorious, so beneficent and 
sublime. Our fathers, in the act of constructing 
a cround plan of the fabric that has since risen 
so majestically under the gaze of the world, few 
in numbers, but stout of heart, exposed alike, in 
a most unequal conflict, their wives and children, 
their fields and dwellings, their fortunes and their 
lives, to the chances of desolating and _ pitiless 
war. Who among their sons does not feel his 
soul stirred and fired by the recollection? who 
among them so reereant, so degencrate in blood 
and bearing that would withhold a modicum of 
his time, his talents and his substance, to uphold, 
sustain, and carry forward to a still higher destiny, 
what was so nobly begun ?” 
In conclusion we repeat, that it gives us pleasure 
to see the talents and Iearning of a man of Mr. 
sell’s character and standing, both in public and 
private, employed in enforcing the lessons of 
wisdom and truth, for the guidance of the youth 
of the generation just entering upon the theatre 
of action. If those who are justly eminent for 
their attainments, and who are whelly given up 
to the strife of politics, would thus devote a modi- 
cum of their time and talents, they would lay a 
broader and deeper foundation for extended use- 
fulness, and an enduring reputation. 


GIFTS AND ANNUALS FOR 1845. 


Messis. A. Billings & Son, of Nashville, and 
Robinson & Jones, of Cincinnati, have laid upon 
our table several elegant specimens of literature 
and art, designed as Christmas and New Year 
Gifts. 

We highly approve of this annual condensation 
of literary gems, especially when their setting 
is sufficiently elegant to ensure the care which 
will make them lasting. 

The ‘“DiapeM,” issued by Carey & Hart, of 
Philadelphia, is without exception the most elegant 
volume that we have ever looked upon. 

Its literary contents are unexceptionable, being 
mostly from the chaste and flowery pens of Anne 
©. Lynch, C. T. Brooks, and Wm. E. Channing. 
We have not room to particularize, or for extracts, 
yet we cannot forbear from mentioning “ The 
Stone-breaker’s Daughter,” by Anne C. Lynch. 
It is indeed, to our heart, the most exquisite pro- 
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duction in the work. It is short, but each line, 
singly and seperately, is perfect. Each line is 
poetry, and its poetry is soul-wrought. Woman, 
when she writes upon the affections, when she 
pictures one of her own sex fading in her early 
bloom, seldom fails to touch the chord at which 
she strikes. 

Having thus briefly. alluded to the literary 
merit of the ‘“‘ Diadem,” we will turn to its artistical 
appearance. It contains some ten or twelve mez- 
zotint engravings by Sartain, all of which excel 
anything which we have hitherto scen in this, his 


favorite line. His‘ Hope and Memory” are 


perfect. 
In Hope you can almost see the sparkle of 


“the eye 
Where burns the fire of prophecy,” 





and the upturned look of calm, holy confidence, 
is beautifully expressed. 
In Memory we see the saddened brow of her 


“Whose gaze is ever cast 
Upon the pageant of the past,” 





and yet the artist has left an expression upon her 
countenance, which seems to say, ‘that all my 
thoughts are not filled with sadness, though many 


of them droop with melancholy.’ 


And memory should be sad, for if it paints past 
joys, it should mourn that they are gone; if it re- 
call past sorrows, it should mourn that they were. 

But we have said enough about the Diadem, 
and memory begins to make our pen droop. We 
will turn away and look over the “Girt,” issued 
by the same publishers. 

In shape and size differing, it is also more varied 
in its contents than the Diadem. Artistically not 
60 elegant, yet in many particulars more prefera- 
ble than the other, it is our favorite. 

Longfellow, Anne C. Lynch, C. P. Cranch, 
E. A. Poe, Hoffman, Willis, and others have con- 
tributed to its contents, and their various articles 
are prepared with unusual care. 

Cherry, Humphreys, Pease and Dodson have 
executed the engravings, some of which are of a 
high order. 
in this work, as well as we do those of Sartain’s 
mezzotint in the Diadem, although each artist 


We do not like the line engravings 


seems to have done himself justice. 

Next comes the “Literary Sovvenir,” also 
from the same publication house. This work is 
unworthy a name and place with those just men- 
tioned. Its literary contents are mostly foreign, 


and to do justice to our own authors, its contents ° 
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' will bear no comparison with either the Gift or 





Diadem. 

We would as soon think of comparing the glo- 
rious sun with a political-procession transparency, 
as to say that this work resembles either of the 
first mentioned. Its paper is coarse and dark— 
its type large and unseemly, and altogether, its 
only merit is its cheapness. 

“ FRIENDSHIP’S OrrerING.”—This annual is 
published by Lewis & Sampson. 

Its literary merit is hardly equal to its artistical 
elegance, although in the former it is respectable. 
In the latter department, Sarrarn’s finished hand 
is apparent. 

Altogether we must say that no junvenile year 
was ever welcomed by a better set of Annuals 
than 1845. 

The Diadem and the Gift would ornament the 
richest library in christendom, and all who are adle 
to purchase them and do not do so, are totally de- 
void of ‘taste.’ 


SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND.* 


Judge Haliburton has acquired considerable fame 
as a writer, from his “‘ Clock-maker,” and other 
Yankee stories, which, from their pungent wit and 
drollery, have been very popular throughout the 
Union. The Judge is evidently a close observer, 
and if he were not so prejudiced, would be a use- 
ful writer. He evidently thinks much—but in 
many cases (according to our opinion) very incor- 
rectly. His style is very free, and his compari- 
sons being of the ‘Dickens’ and ‘Neal’ order, 
are very forcible, often from their oddity, and 
frequently from their beauty. 

The remarks of the writer upon the boarding 
school system are excellent, and we only regret 
that our space will not permit us to extract from 
them. He touches our ‘nationalities’ occasionally 
rather sharply; in some cases where we deserve 
them, but in others he makes himself ridiculous, 
rather than those he wishes to stigmatise. In the 
following extracts, he proves himself to be narrow 
minded and fanatical in a religious point of view, 
and also holds himself wp to be a prejudiced and 
bigotted monarchist. The remarks which we 
copy, he places in the mouth of one of his prin- 





* The Attache; or Sam Slick in England. By the au- 
thor of the “Clock Maker,” &c. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. Cincinnati: Robinson & Jones; 1844. 
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cipal characters, ‘Mr. Hopewell,’ an American 


minister. How much the remarks may sound 


like Americanism, we leave our readers to judge. 
He says, alluding to England : 


“T need only advert to the form of this govern- 
ment, a limited monarchy, which is without doubt 
the best that human wisdom has yet discovered, 
or that accidental circumstances have ever con- 
spired to form. Where it is absolute, there can 
be no freedom; where it is limited, there can be 
no tyranny. The regal power here (notwith- 
standing our dread of royalty) varies very little 
from what is found in the United States, condu- 
cive to the public good, to delegate to the President. 
In one case the sceptre is inherited and held for 
life, in the other it is bestowed by election, and 
its tenure terminates in four years. Our upper 
legislative assembly is elective, and resembles a 
large lake into which numerous and copious streams 
are constantly pouring, and from which others of 
equal size are perpetually issuing. The President, 
the Senators, and the Representatives, though 
differently chosen, all belong to one class; and are 
in no way distinguishable, one from the other. 
The second branch of the legislature in England 
‘s composed of nobility, men distinguished alike 
for their learning, their accomplishments, their 
high honor, enormous wealth, munificence, and 
all those things that constitute, in the opinion of 
the world, greatness. The Queen, then, and all 
the various orders of nobility, are not only in re- 
ality above all others, but it is freely, fully, and 
cheerfully conceded that they are so. 

“‘ With us all religions are merely tolerated, as 
a sort of necessary evil; no one church is fos- 
tered, protected, or adopted by the State. Here 
they have incorporated one with the State, and 
given the name of the kingdom to it, to distin- 
guish it from all others—the Church of England. 
Excuse me mentioning these truisms to you, but 
it is necessary to allude to them, not for the pur- 
pose of instruction, for no one needs that, but to 
explain their effect on character. Here then are 
permanent orders and fixed institutions, and here 
is a regular, well-defined gradation of rank, from 
the sovereign on the throne to the country squire: 
known to all, acknowledged by all, and approved 
of byall. This political stability necessarily im- 
parts stability to the character, and the court and 
the peerage naturally infuse through society, by 
the unsvoidable influence of the models they pre- 
sent, a high sense of honor, elegance of manners, 
and great dignity of character and conduct.” 


Again, in alluding to national character, he 


breaks forth in the following panegyric on a na- 
tion, whose pauper-houses are so full, that, like 
kettles full of greasy pork, they are continually 
boiling over—the scum, the filthy scum being ever 
drifted across the bosom of the Atlantic, upon the 
shore of our free yet (according to Judge Hali- 
burton’s ideas) miserable land. 
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“Tt is easy for us to say, this constitution or 
that constitution is the perfection of reason. We 
boast of ours that it confers equal rights on all, 
and exclusive privileges on none, and so on; but 
there are other things besides rights in the world. 
In our government we surrender certain rights 
for the protection yielded by government, and no 
more than is necessary for this purpose; but there 
are some important things besides protection. In 
England they yield more to obtain more. Some 
concession is made to have a hereditary throne, 
that the country may not be torn to pieces, as ours 
is every five years, by contending parties, for the 
office of chief magistrate ; or that the nation, like 
Rome of old, may not be at the mercy of the le- 
gions. Some concession is made to have the ad- 
vantage of a hereditary peerage, that may repress 
the power of the crown on one side, and popular 
aggressions on the other; and further concession 
is made to secure the blessings of an established 
church, that the people may not be left to them- 
selves to become the prey of furious fanatics like 
Cromwell, or murderous infidels like Robespierre ; 
and that superstitious zeal and philosophical in- 
difference may alike be excluded from the temple 
of the Lord. What is the result of this conces- 
sion that Whigs call expensive machinery, Radi- 
cals the ignorant blunders of our poor old 
forefathers, and your wholesale Reformers the 
rapacity of might? What is the result? Sucha 
moral, social, and political state, as nothing but 
the goodness of God could have conferred upon 
the people in reward for their many virtues. 
With such a climate—such a constitution, and 
such a church, is it any wonder that the national 
character stands so high that, to insure respect 
in any part of the world, it is only necessary to 
say, ‘Jaman Englishman!’” 


This is indeed ‘news’ tous. By the tide of 
circumstances we have been borne across nearly 
two-thirds of the habitable globe; yet, till now, 
we have never been aware that it is necessary to 
be known as an Englishman to be respected. 
Did the Philadelphia and New York watchmen 
respect the ‘ wealthiest peer of the English realm,’ 
who did our poor republic the honor of a visit some 
few years since ? or did his lordship enjoy the 
comforts of a broken head and a watch-house 
bench, in return for the vagaries committed by 
him in a midnight drunken fit. 

Which are the most respected in China, the 
‘sons of the flower-flag,’ or the bullying tyrants, 
who have waged a war of oppression and rank 
injustice against the unprepared ‘ orientals ?’ 

Which is the most respected in France, or in 
Spain, an Englishman or an American? 

The writer of this article, once, while on the 
island of Cuba, came near losing his life, because 
he was mistaken for an English officer, and the 
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timely arrival of his boat, with the American flag 
flying in it, was the only thing which saved him. 

No! Mr. Haliburton knows that he is taking 
false and untenable ground, in using such an 
assertion. The English nation is only 7espected 
where it is feared, and it is feared only where itis 
in power. 

The work and its contents necd no further com- 
ment from us. 


MR. STORER’S ADDRESS. * 


This is as good an address as could be given in 
the brief hour allotted to the speaker at an annual 
commencement. The subject, viz: ‘‘The power 
of sympathy to control, direct and combine the 
different departments of human effort, and its 
happy influence when thus appropriated, over 
individual character,” is one of great importance, 
and amply deserves a more thorough investigation 
Doubtless 
much of the evil which affects us in our social, 


than such an occasion ever permits. 


political and business departments, springs from a 
want of proper harmony between the various 
branches of human labor, which are intimately 
dependent upon each other for their mutual pros- 
perity. We are confident, as our author suggests, 
that the most palpable grievances which weigh 
down every department of socicty, which impede 
the progress of mankind to happiness and dignity, 
result from the narrow, dishonorable selfishness 
which too generally prevails, and which sacrifices 
upon its polluted altar every thing of a high and 
noble consideration. The desire for personal em- 
olument and private gain, is so rank in the 
breasts of many, that every relation which one 
intelligent being holds to another, is violated, and 
even the just rights of our neighbors transgressed 
for the purpose of gratifying an unholy cupidity. 
Furthermore, there is a kind of jealousy and dis- 
trust pervading the various pursuits, toward each 
other, which is sometimes almost intolerable. Not 
only is this passion exercised by individuals en- 
gaged in one branch of industry toward those 
of another, but it is too frequently manifested so 
strongly between persons of the same vocation, 
that every act and device are resorted to, for the 





* An Address delivered before the Literary Society of 
Granville College, Ohio, at the Annual Commencement, 
July 17th, 1844. By Bellamy Storer. Published at the 
request of the Society. 
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purpose of circumventing our neighbor in his cal- 
culations. The primary cause of all these des- 
tructive influences, is, to speak boldly, aristocracy 
of feeling in narrow minds that would make one 
honest pursuit less honorable than another, and 
the degrading, withering spirit of avarice, that too 
generally prevails. Many are too desirous of en- 
grossing too much of the wealth of the country, 
which should remain distributed for the common 
good, into their own hands, and converting it into 
an absolute source of injury instead of benefit. 
There is no reason why men should be greedy of 
gain beyond the means of substantial happiness, 
fur while it can do him no good, it positively 
Ava- 


rice leads us to buy at the very lowest price, to 


wrongs himself by corrupting his nature. 


sell at the very highest, and to break down, if 
possible, our next door neighbor, who is engaged 


in the same business. Hence, too, most of the 


jealousy and distrust that disturb our prosperity. 
With regard to the aristocracy of feeling to which 


we have referred, our author well remarks : 


“Why do the mechanical and literary profes- 
sions present the anomaly of mutual practical 
dependence, and yet no mutual sympathy? But 
on the contrary, the individual strives to make his 
personal Identity more distinct, producing as a 
necessary consequence, an isolation of character 
and position utterly inconsistent with the happi- 
ness and comfort of others. We may perhaps 
account in some measure for this state of things, 
when we refer to the distrust which circumstan- 
ces, originally immaterial, have produced in many 
very honest minds, of every other profession than 
their own. A jealousy of attainment, of capacity, 
even of popular dsstinction, has contributed its 
full share of evil. Under the guidance of such 
unsafe and treacherous teachers, the mind loses 
its expansion, and is contented with a limited 
view of its capacities. Thus counteracted, it falls 
back upon its own resources, erects a barrier to 
the further acquisition of knowledge, and refuses 
to affiliate with the generous and lofty in other 
pursuits, from the weak suspicion that there is 
something in the contact, that endangers personal 
interest or lessens self-conceit. 

“This, we will all admit, is a most slavish con- 
dition to impose upon an immortal being. Yet 
there are causes of blame and sources of evil that 
combine to produce it, which we ought not to 
hesitate to reprove and condemn. If there is a 
spot above all ofhers, that any one man on earth 
is permitted to occupy, it is the elevation of supe- 
rior talent, and extensive acquirement allowed by 
heaven to prove the divinity of the human intel- 
lect, and its power to ameliorate the condition of 
our race. Short of these, he disappoints his des- 
tiny, who erects any other standard of duty. He 


who wraps himself in his great powers, and lives 
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in his own existence above the world, while he is 
yet upon it, who without the will to pour out the 
treasures of his mind, and the sympathies of his 
heart, over the whole carth, that the spirits who are 
his fellow mortals here, and will be hereafter, may 
be encouraged, and strengthened, and purified, 
has failed in the great purpose for which he was 
born, and dishonors the author of his existence. 
When such a gifted man plants himself upon his 
personal dignity, and keeps aloof from direct par- 
ticipation with his fellows, he gives at once occa- 
sion for distrust. ‘They feel not the sympathy of 
immediate communion—they infer, and with pro- 
priety foo, that the distance between them and 
him is substantial, hence suspicion is engendered, 
and coolness is its natural consequence. And 
there are lesser lights in the moral firmament, 
who borrow their shining from the mighticr orbs, 
with the difference, however, that the more inferior 
they are, their obliquities are the more perceptible, 
for they then become most prominent. ‘Take, for 
example, those who have in their own good opin- 
ion, or by the sufferance of the community, been 
taught to believe they belong to a caste, where 
peculiar advantages are enjoyed, and special priv- 
ileges dispensed: mark the self-love and affected 
wisdom that are too often exhibited in the distinct- 
ive marks of their position, their indifference to all 
the social improvements, the moral advance, we 
should say, of their race.” 

After some illustrations of the principle of har- 
mony and sympathy that should exist among the 
various pursuits, our author enters upon a lamen- 
tation which is too frequently indulged, about our 
being a “divided people,” and “fallen upon evil 
times,” &c. This is doing injustice to the age and 
country in which we live, for it implies that man- 
kind have seen better times, and been more united 
The fact is, that at no 
previous time have all the signs of progress and 


in every purpose of good. 


advancement in every thing great and interesting, 
been so vividly and encouragingly manifest. 
Nothing good is on the decline. Every philan- 
thropist has abundant reason for congratulation, 
in considering the principles at work, purifying 
the elements, and elevating the human character. 
What if there are divisions, and strugglings, and 
excitements prevailing throughout our country 
and the world. These are but evidences that 
mind is clashing with mind, truth is warring 
against error, and the principle of common broth- 
erhood is vigorously contending with the selfish- 
ness that has been the great moving power ever 
since the creation of Adam. We object to such 
unjust lamentations, because they tend to disheart- 
en and diseourage. Let all be rather convinced 
that all things are “ working together for good,” 
and press on for the triumph of truth and virtue. 
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Our author seems, however, to believe that a 
better day is dawning, that from “this confusion 
of principles and dogmas, substantial good wil: 
be educed;” and though ‘every human system 
may be engulphed, they will re-appear, conjoined 
with more strength, and exhibit a more beautiful 
union of the several parts.” 

To accomplish this glorious end, he very justly 


draws a lesson from the temperance cause : 


“Tf the obscure but noble few who pledged 
themselues to total abstinence a few years ago, in 
a sister city, have infused sympathy throughout 
the land, when the most confiding and hopeful 
would not have dared to believe it could have been 
felt, if appeals warm from their own hearth-stones, 
and hallowed by the rejoicing tears of love and 
home, have penetrated likethe sunlight the darkest 
regions of our valley, and called up from the dead 
the strong man bound in the chains of appetite, 
if their appeals have, like the earthquake that rent 
the Philippian prison, burst the slavery of passion, 
and restored immortal man to the image of the 
Deity, need we doubt that the same principle 
which impelled this glorious revolution of our day, 
may not, when directed to other department: of 
haman responsibility, produce in the delightful 
harmonies it can ereate in the fields of labor and 
of mind, another and still more interesting era in 


the history of man ?” 


He says “the epoch demands a revolution,” 
that “the world is in a state of transformation, 
and her destiny is not to be reached until an ordeal 


As far 


as the ‘old world” is concerned, no government 


is passed alike unparalleled and severe.” 


of which, he says, is safe, the ‘ordeal may be 


’ but in America 


alike unparalleled and severe ;’ 
this ordeal has been passed, and the revolution is 
taking place by a steady ‘ progress ” and improve- 
ment. 

In further illustration of his subject, our author 
notices some events that have recently occurred, 
and thus reflects upon the conquest lately made 


by the English in the celestial empire : 


“We say nothing of the motive that induced 
the conquest, or the mode in which it has been 
achieved: we only know it has been permitted 
by Heaven, and the purpose must be wise. We 
use the fact alone, and ask if the subjugation of 
three hundred and fifty millions of people, by a 
nation so far removed, is not a startling proof that 
2 momentous era is at hand ?” 


We would remark that it is rather illogical to 
conclude that “the purpose must be wise ” because 
“permitted by Heaven,” for all outrages are “ per- 
mitted by Heaven,” thongh not approved. All 


good is thus approved, but no evil. 
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The author next considers the ecclesiastical 
character of the age; and here as some others, he 
conjures up many dreadful chimeras. He says, 
among other things, that ‘a power is asserted to 
control the opinions of freemen ; a union of usurped 
temporal authority with spiritual fanaticism.” 

We would respectfully ask, when, where, and 
by whom is this “‘ power asserted” in this country ? 
We think it has been entirely abrogated in this 
Republic, and is being overcome ever| in the old 
world. That this power has been recently as- 
serted, either here or there, is news to us, and pro- 
bably to the reader also. 

Again he says, “if blows are to be struck, let 
them fall only in defence of our common faith—our 
fathers’ heritage—the richest treasures of their 
sons.” This is a manifestation of the same spirit 
which he says before this, “shut up Gallileo in a 
dungeon, and pronounced Columbus a visionary 
theorist” —that unbelieving, bigoted spirit—that 


veneration for olden faith and notions which will 


not tolerate any new revelations of intelligence. 
We would rather say, if blows are to be struck, 
let them fall upon all error, whether it be found 
in our common faith, our fathers’ heritage, or 
elsewhere. If we should endorse every supersti- 
tion our Puritan fathers professed, we should en- 
True, the Puritans 
were a bold and exceedingly worthy people, and 


dorse much more than we do. 


we are proud of their memories, but let it be re- | 


collected that we live two hundred years in ad- | 


vance of them. 

On the whole, we have perused this address 
with pleasure and profit, and will conclude this 
notice by quoting his eloquent closing paragraphs. 
They are an appeal to young men to act well 
their part in the great struggle. 


“Your warfare is an errand of mercy, an offer- 
ing of love to your race. How glorious then the 
work, how lofty the enthusiasm it inspires—the 
mighty power of mind controlled by the ethics of 
the Bible! Forget not then your personal iden- 
tity ; feel, and that too with honest pride, you are 
a part of the mass to be leavened—units in the im- 
mense moral aggregate to be improved. 

“O remember that the streams, gushing from 
yon mountain side, or springing up in the prairie, 
swell together the volume of the father of waters, 
and mingle at last in one common ocean.” 


Messrs. A. Billings & Son, of Nashville, have 
politely laid ‘Gregg’s Life upon the Prairies” on 
our table. We shall review it in our next table. 
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SCOTT’S WORKS. 


Burgess, Stringer & Co., of New-York, and 
Carey & Lea, of Philadelphia, are issuing a very 
neat, cheap edition of Scott’s poetical works, in 
numbers. Number One, through the politeness 
of their agents in Cincinnati, Messrs. Robinson 
& Jones, now lies on our table. It contains the 
‘Lady of the Lake’ and ‘ Marmion,’ with useful 
notes, and is far better ‘ gotten up’ than its cheap- 
ness would give reason for one to suppose possible. 
We recommend any one, who wishes to have a 
cheap, bound volume, containing matter which 
has long since favorably passed the ordeal of criti- 
cism, to take these numbers, especially as as the 
prose works of the same author, are to follow in 
like form immediately after. 

Harper & Brothers, the enterprising and ener- 
getic publishers of the ‘Family Library,’ which 
has found its way into ‘every corner of the earth,’ 
have forwarded to us through their agents in Cin- 
cinnati, Messrs. Robinson & Jones, several very 
valuable and interesting works, amongst which 
we note ‘Arrnur ARUNDEL; a Tale of the En- 
glish Revolution, by the author of ‘ Brambletye 
House,’ &c.; ‘The Nevilles of Garrettstown,’ by 
Charles Lever, Esq.,and ‘ Thirlwall’s History of 
The latter work will be found an invalu- 
able acquisition to the classical student, and in fact 
to all classes of historical readers. 


Greece.’ 


In style plain, 
free and vigorous—in narrative, clear, pleasing and 
authentic, it fills a vacuum in our American libra- 
ries. The work makes its appearance in numbers, 


' the first and second of which are now upon our 


table. It ischeap—so low in price, that any stu- 
dent who will not buy cake and mince pies on 
Christmas, and forbears from purchasing squibs 
on the ‘fourth of July,’can commandit. It isa 
matter of great surprise to us how the Harpers 
can issue a solid, substantial work of 200 pages, 
well printed on fine paper, at the price of tawenty- 
five cents per single copy. Yet so it is, and in 
this case for two dollars the entire history of 
Greece, with voluminous notes, compiled carefully 
from the best authorities by Bishop Thirlwall. 
one of the most learned men of the present day, 
can be added to the student’s library. Truly, 
books almost go begging in these times. 
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THE QUAKER CITY. 


The above is the title of a singular work, now 
appearing in numbers in Philadelphia. Tour 
numbers have reached our table. 

It appears to be a combination of the Monroe 
Edwards and Heberton and Mercer cases, into 
which are introduced many /ife-like characters, 
counterparts of which, can easily be pointed out 
in a morning’s walk along Chesnut street, espe- 
cially if one be only up to the ‘ times.’ 

The tragedies from which the foundation of 
this work is drawn, were thrilling and horrible, 
yet the forcible pen of the author has heightened 
the subjects into fearful interest. The name of 
the author is not appended to the work, yet 
it can be none other than George Lippard,—for 
the writer loves to dwell upon the ‘horrible,’ and 
uses a force of description which is peculiarly 
Lippard’s forte. It is a pity, for his fame’s sake, 
that Mr. Lippard does not employ his pen upon 
some nobler subjects than those he yet has 
chosen. His style is imaginative, yet natural in 
nature’s extreme. The work before us, though it 
ever exhibits punishment as a sure follower of 
vice, is one calculated to do more injury than good, 
inasmuch as it paints too plainly, scenes which sel- 
dom occur, and which should so far as possible, be 


blotted from the thought of imitative man. 


Again, Mr. L. is a young writer, who, if we 
have the gift of foresight, will yet rank high among 
his countrymen as an author, and therefore he 
ought to be extremely careful, when he first 
launches his bark upon the broad ocean of lite- 
rature, to have her in order, neat, well rigged, and 
ballasted, or he will at last find himself behind- 
hand in the race for popular favor. We regret to 
see him, like Professor Ingraham, prostituting his 
able pen in recording, in a trifling nowvedlette shape, 
scenes which have already cast a sufficient blot and 
stain upon our land. Seek nobler themes, and 
loftier notes will be your reward, Mr. L. 

We are somewhat amused with the hits which 
are given to some persons who have in ‘ some way 
or another,’ made themselves notorious in Phila- 
delphia. The portraiture of ‘Bugby Poodle, Esq.’ 
the Editor of the ‘ Daily Black Mail’ given in the 
work, points so plainly to a certain ‘ Jibellous’ edi- 
tor in the ‘brotherly city,’ that one can scarce 
help laughing at the duplicate. It is a perfect 
likeness, and suits the ‘times’ well. 
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W. T. Truman, of Main street, Cincinnati, 
has sent us a specimen book of a new and excel- 
ent edition of the above entitled work. 

It contains a complete view of the General and 
State Governments of our Union, with the rela- 
tions between them; and also the “ Constitution ” 
which guards our rights and liberties, with many 
just and sensible remarks appended thereunto. It 
is awork that should be read closely and carefully 
by every man and boy in the country, foreign or 
American, of age or under age. 

We cannot recommend it too highly to our 
readers, for it is indeed a condensation of invalua- 
ble information, and should have for its motto, 
“ multum in parvo.” 

This, with the best selection of school books 


| for sale in Cincinnati, can be found at Mr. T.’s, 


under the Museum. 


SCHILLER.* 


The life of Schiller is another striking example 
of the trials of genius. Scarccly one of the whole 


bright array of personages known to fame, was 


compelled to suffer more from the bigotry and su- 
perstition of his countrymen than he who re- 
ceived his earliest impressions, and breathed his 
first inspirations upon the vine-clad borders of the 
Rems, amid the woodlands and ruins of Hohen- 
staufen, and the moss-covered monuments of Ger- 
man antiquity. Schiller’s greatness was the 
cause of his troubles. Had he been an ordinarily 
great man, everything would have passed along 
quictly and to his highest advantage. He could 
not be made to revolve around another centre, for 
he was his own centre and circumference, and 
consequently was compelled to place himself in an 
attitude hostile to the popular powers of his age, 
and bear the indignation and frowns of titled folly 
nursed and pampered into greatness. He was des- 
tined to impress his sentiments upon the world, to 
war upon existing institutions and notions, and 
It has been 
almost universally the case, that those who have 


hence the difficulties he encountered. 





* The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated by 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart.; with a brief sketch of 
the Author’s life. New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 
Cliff st. 1844. 
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contributed most to elevate the character of man, 
and reform the degrading sentiments of his age, 
have been persecuted by an indignant world; and 
although they merited all the reward and honor 
that could have been bestowed upon them, have 
been compelled to lead a life of poverty. 

Johann Christoph riedrich Schiller was born 
at Marbach, 
than Robert Burns, and ten years later than 


Nov. 11, 1759, a few months later 


Goethe, his celebrated cotemporary and rival.— 
His father was aman of humble origin, (speaking 
after the European style,) educated a physician, 
held the rank of Surgeon in the Bavarian regi- 
ment, and in 1757 entered the Wurtemberg army 
as ensign and adjutant. When Friedrich was 
six years of age, his father was sent to Lorch 
as recruiting officer. Here he received the first 
rudiments of his education from the clergyman of 
the Parish. 


men of genius, he owed his earliest inspiration to 


3ut as has proved the case with most 
the easy lessons of a mother. ‘ Schiller’s mother 
had taste and acquirements rare in women of her 
rank: she was a good musician, fond of poetry, 
and even wrote it; and the gentleness of her tem- 


per gave a certain refinement to her manners.” 


At nine years of age, Friedrich entered the 
public school at Ludwigsburgh. His constitu- 
tional desire for freedom of action, and his de- 
sultory modes of self-instruction could not easily 
brook the constraint and prescribed industry of 
the Academy. Still he passed with considerable 
eredit, was one of the first in his Latin class, and 
received marks of approbation in four several ex- 
aminations before the Commissioners at Stuttgard. 
Among his playmates his character was conspicu- 
ous. He acquired an ascendancy over them, 
andif affronted, his spirit would brave those older 
and stronger than himself. About this time he 
attended the theatre, and the exhibitions he wit- 
nessed had much to do in influencing his future 
fate, in giving color to his thoughts, and character 
to his sports. Perhaps to this circumstance may 
be attributed the celebrity he acquired as a drama- 
tist. Atthe age of cleven his habits materially 
changed. He lost his old relish for games, and 
in hours for play, would go away among neighbor- 
ing plantations with some friend, and in gloomy 
mood complain of his thraldom, and form wild con- 
jectures of future action. Already he began to 
throw thought into verse, and to meditate some 
elaborate tragedy. But his parents had designated 


him for the ecclesiastical profession, and at four- 
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teen his religious bias was still his strongest. But 
now a revolution took place in his predilections. 
Karl, Grand Duke of Wurtemberg, an ostenta- 
tious prince, but possessed of many excellent quali- 
ties, fuunded a military academy, and induced the 
father of Friedrich, who occupied an elevated rank 
in the army, to make his son a military pupil. As 
an inducement to enter, he was offered his choice 
in studies, and with much reluctance he entered 
the academy as a student of jurisprudence. But 
the dulness of the law lecture, and the austerity of 
a corporal’s drill, were beyond his endurance. 
“ At the word ‘march,’ they paced to breakfast ; 
at the word ‘halt,’ they arrested their steps; and 
at the word ‘ front,’ they dressed their ranks before 
the table. 


parace to meals, and in parade to bed.” 


They defiled in parade to lessons, in 
In secret, 
however, he wooed the muse, and ardently studied 
the writings of Klopstock and Goethe. 

Schiller was, however, determined to regain his 
freedom. By a custom of the academy, each pu- 
pil was required to draw up and read once a year, 
an analysis of his own character. The young 
poct seized the opportunity to state that his cha- 
racter was not adapted to jurisprud nee, but to 
the service of God as a preacher. This confession 
failed to amend his vocation, but he was permitted 
to exchange law for medicine. This branch was 
more congenial to him, but the discipline in all 
About this time Wieland’s 


translation of Shakspeare fell into his hands, but 


studies was the same. 


from his own statements, there was little mutual 
sympathy between the yourig German and the 
Englishman. 

His friends were a select few, whose tastes and 
They 


formed a union for mutual improvement: each 


inclinations were consonant with his own. 


was to write upon some theme, and read his pro- 
ductions for the benefit of all. 

Atthe age of sixteen and seventeen, some of 
Schiller’s productions appeared in the Suabian 
Magazine, but which have been omitted in the 
collection of his works, as they too strongly smelt 
“Oh then was [I still,” he 
exclaimed later, ‘but the slave of Klopstock.” 


of Klopstock’s lamp. 


The more his character became fixed, the more 
indignant he grew toward the tyranny by which 
his inclinations were opposed. Most bitter was 
his resentmentat the disgrace he received when 
discovered reading one of Voltaire’s works. There 


was no danger of his being corrupted by such 


reading, but his independent spirit could not brook 
“Oh Karl,” he wrote to a friend, “so 
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Jong as my spirit can raise itself to be free, it shall 


bow to no yoke.” He resolved to break loose fiom 


his galling restraint. 


Toward the close of 1780, Schiller finished his | 


medical studies, and was appointed to the oflice of 
surgeon to a regiment. He then considered him- 
self emancipated from court tyranny, aud pub- 
lished his first drama, “The Robbers,” which 
had been mainly written for several years, at his 
own expense, 1780, aged 22. The publication of 
this picce produced considerable excitement. It 
was a sweeping denunciation of the commonly 
received notions of the time, and executed with 
all the power that can stir the passions of the 
multitude. It was an uncouth poem, and its in- 
fluence, though designed for good by the youth- 
ful author, was productive of evil among an un- 
appreciating crowd. It called down upon the 
head of young Schiller the severest criticism and 


the most cutting rebuke. 


The Grand Duke him- | 
self was the most formidable critic, and his pa- | 
tron, though little esteemed on account of re- | 


te ee 


have obeyed. His first visit to Mannheim not be- 


| ing detected, he made another in May, for which 


he was put under arrest for fourteen days. The 
storm now gathered above him— angers thickened 
around—the jealousies of power were against 
him—and all kinds of menaces were threatened. 
His restraints became intolerable to one of his in- 
dependent spirit. He resolved to fly from his 
home, and in his own language, ‘to exchange 
the citizenship of Stuttgard for that of the world. * 
He linked his fortune with that of an enthusiastic 
musician, Andrew Streicher, and made all neces- 
sary arrangements for flight. He would not leave, 
however, until he had completed another drama, 
‘ Tiesco,” on which depended his future prosperity. 


| He worked at it night and day, sick or well, until 


straints he imposed, reprimanded him severely, | 


bid him eschew poetry and stick to medicine; cr | 
if he must write, to submit his productions to Ais | 


judgment. But other celebrated personages be- 
side the Grand Duke were alarmed. Once wrote 


to Gocthe, “If I were a God, and deliberating 


it was prepared for presentation at the Mannheim 
theatre. The city and vicinity were all astir by 
the visit of the Grand Duke, Paul of Russia, and 
inthe midst of festivities the flight was planned. 
He concealed his designs from his father, whose 
military disposition would naturally Iead him to 
disclose, and also that his own faults might not be 
visited upon his head. His sister, who had been 
his cherished associate through childhood and 


_ youth, was admitted to his confidence, and a day 
or two before his departure, the matter was 


, broached to his mother. With his friend Streicher, | 


whether I should create a world, and foresaw that | 


in that world Schiller’s ‘“‘ Robbers” would appear, 
I would not create it.” 


However, the young poct commenced a corres- | 


pondence with the manager of the theatre at 


' absence, he returned—alone. 


Manmheim, and remodelled the play for the stage. | 


It was acted on the 13th January, 1782. 
citement which the printed play had created, 
served to crowd the theatre. 
the audience assembled. The performance lasted 
five hours. Let the reader judge from the noise 
created by the printed play, what must have been 
that attending its representation on the stage by 
the best actors of the time. Schiller stole away to 
Mannheim to witness his own triumph. From an 


mover of the hearts of men. 


The ex- | 


From far and near | 


Schiller visited for the last time his family at. 


‘“* Solitude.” 


He took the opportunity to steal with his mo- 
ther unobserved from the room. After an hour's 
The affectionate 
gaze of Streicher saw what he had suffered in 
that parting interview by the redness of his eyes. 
In the dead of night, under disguise, the poet and 
his friend, with but a few florins for their wealth, 


made their flight. At Esslingen gate they were 


' accosted with ‘Halt! who goes there?’ ‘Dr, 
| Ritter and Dr. Wolf, both bound for Esslingen.’ 


He returned, con- | 


firtaed in the vocation to which he was inclincd | 


by nature. But on account of some offence given 
by the ‘ Robbers” to certain individuals, Schiller 
was peremptorily forbidden by his superiors in 
power to write poetry, and ordered to confine his 
whole attention to medicine, and limit his con- 
nexions to his own kindred and country. Such 


commands, another person than Schiller would ° 
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‘Pass.’ As they mounted the hills that would 
hide their home from view, Schiller took a fare- 


| well gaze, with the exclamation, ‘Oh meine Mut- 
obscure corner he saw himself immortalized, and | 


ter!’ The flight was made, and Schiller was 
free, but poor. 


Thus by expatriation, Schiller became free. 
Away from his paternal home and the patronage 
of the Grand Duke, he was thrown entircly upon 
his own resources, which were at present limited 
to the few shects of paper that contained “ Fiesco.” 
His flight soon became notorious, and it was ex- 
pected the Grand Duke would demand the deli- 
very of his person. Not being a soldier, he could 
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not be considered a deserter. He soon wrote to 
the chiefof his regiment, stating the reasons of his 
flight, and asking him to petition in his behalf. 
The answer was not favorable, but he had gone 
too far to retreat. 

Meanwhile, Streicher represented to the mana- 
ger of the Mannheim theatre, the excellencies of 
“ Fiesco,” and a day was fixed for the author to 
read it before the more distinguished actors. Be- 
fore the second act was read, all the auditors de- 
serted him but Iffland. 
aside Streicher and asked him ‘if Schiller were 


One of them now took 


really the author of the “ Robbers ;” and on being 
answered in the affirmative, replied, ‘‘ he has ex- 
hausted his strength in his first performance.” 
The manuscript was left with the manager, who 
the next morning accosted Streitcher with ‘you 
are right; ‘‘ Fiesco” is a masterpiece! better fitted 
for the stage than the “Robbers.” 


tions, requiring some time, were necessary to fit it 


Many altera- 
for acting. But he was warned bynews from 
home to remove farther from his offended Prince. 
He now found himself out of money and in a 
strange land. In this extremity he wrote to the 


manager of the Mannheim theatre concerning his | 


situation, and requested an advance on the credit 
of “ Fiesco,” for his support while revising it. On 
his return from the office where he deposited this 
letter, he paused on the bridge that crosses the 
Maine, and gazing for a long time upon the river, 
said, “ Which is deeper, that water or my suf- 
ferings?” He profited by the scene before him. 
The vessels, sailing to and fro, the evidences of 
joy and happiness around, and the magnificence 
of nature gilded by the setting sun, seized upon 
his poetic fancy, drowned his present sorrow, and 
braced his sinking spirits. The next morning 
he informed Streicher of a plot he had conceived 
fora domestic drama, entitled ‘“ Louise Miller,” 
which finally became celebrated under the title of 
“ Cabal and Love.” 

The answer to his letter was at last received, 
stating that no advance could be made until the 
completion of the play. This was a cruel disap- 
pointment. Streicher however received thirty 
florins from his mother, with the aid of which 
they left Frankfort, and finally took up their resi- 
dence at an inn at Oggersheim, Schiller again 
changing his name from Ritter to Schmidt, Here 
he shut himself up to complete his task, but in- 
stead of completing “ Fiesco,” “ Cabal and Love” 


engrossed all his thoughts. The poct and musi- 
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cian shared one room and one bed, and consoled 
each other by their different productions. Again 
their money was exhausted, and Schiller was 
forced to relinquish his new work aud complete 
‘*Fiesco.” 

Again he was disappointed, for it was told him 
that a part was still unfit for the stage, and that it 
must be either improved or rejected. This reply 
from the manager was chilling and heartless, for 
it was mainly by his professions of esteem that 
Schiller was induced to fly from Stuttgard. But 
now came no word of comfort, nor a florin to sup- 
port him. The thought of his debts at Stuttgard, 
and his grief for having involved his friend in his 
own ruin, weighed him down. At this juncture 
he met with a young man named Von Wolzogen, 
his early schoolmate, whose mother, though limi- 
ted in her means, and risking the interests of her 
sons, who were dependent upon the Grand Duke, 
received Schiller into her house at Bauerbach. 
A Mannheim bookseller advanced sufficient money 
upon “‘Fiesco” to pay his last bills and his fare to 
Bauerbach. 


As he approached the ruins of Henneberg, on 
his way to Bauerbach, in the dead of winter, he 
felt, as he himself said, “like a ship-wrecked man, 
He was 
rendered somewhat comfortable at his new resi- 


who struggles at last from the waves.” 


dence, but, reflecting upon his intercourse thus far 
with his-fellow men, he began to feel misanthropic. 
‘1 had embraced,” he exclaimed, “ half the world 
with feelings the most glowing, to find a lump of 
ice within my arms.” The wild scenery around 
him, and the dreariness of winter, served to in- 
crease his gloom. Living upon the charity of 
another, exposed to detection by his offended 
Prince, and forced away again in disguise, without 
money or friends, were not to him the most agree- 
able reflections. But soon, amid his anxiety and 
conflicting emotions, a ray of hope beamed upon 
him. The Duke of Wurtemberg relinquished all 


| thoughts of persecuting a man in whom all Ger- 


many began to be interested. The manager began 
to think it a proper time to bring out his play upon 
the stage, and invited him to Mannheim. He 
obeyed the invitation, and was appointed poet to 
the theatre, with a small salary, July, 1783. 


The three plays we have mentioned were revo- 
lutionary in their character, and in any other 
European nation but Germany, the author would 
have been exposed to danger. His thoughts and 
feclings were in advance of hisage. ‘Fiesco” was 
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not very successful at Mannheim, and Schiller 
complained that the people could not understand 
it, that “with them republican liberty was an 
empty sound.” At other places, however, it met 
with much applause. It was followed by ‘“ Cabal 
and Love,” which met with a brilliant reception. 
During a representation of this play, Streicher 
sat by the side of Schiller, and felt rewarded for 
all his friendship. He heard the rapturous ap- 
plause; saw all eyes turned toward the poet, and 
as he had shared his adversity, participated now 
The troubles of Schiller were 
now ended. The success of his plays assured 
him of a support, and the Duke of Wurtemburg 


in his triumph. 
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relented his hostllity, and left him free to follow | 


his inclinations. 

Hawing sometwhat recovered from his pecuniary 
embarrassments, he began to meditate new enter- 
prises. He undertook a periodical called the 
“ Rhenish Thalia.” 


by which he was actuated as follows: 


He announced the motives 


The public has become my all, my study, my | 


sovereign, and my confidant. 
henceforth I belong. 
this tribunal alone I take my stand. I know no 
restraint but the sentence of the world—appeal 
to no throne but the soul of man!” 

Being now more settled in his affairs, and hav- 


To the public alone 


ing a brighter prospect before him, he began to 
desire a companion to share his sympathies and 
affections, He had from early youth been fond 
of female society, and tenderly susceptible of that 
mysterious passion, which is rarely satisfied till 
two are one. Like the celebrated Italian poct, he 
had in youth his “Laura,” to whom his most 
passionate verses were inscribed. But his trou- 
bles in his fatherland, and the tempest that swept 
around him, weaned him from his early attach- 
ment, though it was his pure “ first love.” The 
next lady who attracted his attention was Char- 
lotte, the daughter of Madame Von Wolzogen, 
his benefactress at Bauerbach. He proposed for 
her hand, but being convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of his pursuit, he soon found an object else- 


where. Margaret, the daughter of Schwan, the 


book-seller, was a lady of rare beauty and ac- | 


complishments, and being most in her society, in 
consequence of his business connection with her 
father, she became the object of his love and choice. 
She reciprocated his affection, but on applying for 


the consent of her father, he met with a repulse, 


on the ground that his daughter’s character was 


“] write | 
asa citizen of the world who serves no prince. | 


Before this tribunal, and | 
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Schiller now 
promptly and honorably terminated all correspon- 
dence with Margaret, much to her surprise and 
grief, as she did not know of her father’s refusal. 
The friendship, however, of Schiller and Schwan 
continued. 


not in unison with her wooer’s. 


He ever entertained an affectionate 
remembrance of the woman who had inspired him 
with tender emotion. 


To dissipate his disappointment, he accepted the 
invitation of some friends, and repaired to Dresden. 
While residing in this city, he met with a blue- 
eyed stranger, who attracted his attention. She 
was plenteously gifted with all the charms that 
can fascinate. She was the daughter of an aban- 
doned actress, and Schiller was lured into an 
intimacy with her that alarmed his friends. He 
became infatuated on her account, but it is evident 
she did not return the affection which she had 
inspired. Blinded by his passion, he was with 
difficulty made sensible of the treachery she prac- 
tised upon him. She directed him not to enter the 
house when a light was burning in a certain 
chamber, on pretence of being engaged in the do- 
inestic circle, while, in fact, she was receiving the 
attention of some more favored admirer. He at 
last became aware of her deceits, and repaired to 
Weimar. He now spent some time in visiting 
several places, where resided some of his old com- 
panions, and where congregated men of literary 
celebrity. At Rudolstadt, he became acquainted 
with the daughter of Madame Vor. Lengefeld. 
She was prepossessing in form and face, and “ the 
expression of the purest goodness cf heart ani- 
mated her features, and her cye beamed only 
truth and innocence.” A mutual affection sprung 
up between them, and for several years his cor- 
respondence with her was a delightful relaxation 
while pursuigg his poetical, historical and _philo- 
sophical labors. Charlotte (for that was her name) 
owned to her sister, ‘that she had so lived in 
Schiller—he had so contributed to the formation 
of her mind, and to her happiness—that it seemed 
to her impossible to divide her lot from his.” They 
married on the twenticth of January, 1790, after 
an acquaintance of three years. 


We have not space to enlarge upon the litera- 
ry labors of Schiller. ‘They were arduous and 
varied. He was a master mind in philosophy, 
history and poctry. His industry was untirin 
It seemed as if his very repose was in activity, 
His productions were received with great enthu- 


siasm, and he had a triumph wherever he went. 
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He gave a new impetus to thought, and contribu- ‘ 


ted much to elevate popular sentiment. 

When he had married and settled down with 
his companion, there seemed to be nothing to 
disturb his felicity. But soon again he was 
doomed to disappointment. Tis frail constitution 
was attacked by discase, from which he never 
entirely recovered. From that time, 1791, con- 
sumption rankled within. A report of his death 
was spread abroad. It reached Denmark at a 
moment when a princely circle of the poct’s 
admirers were about holding a court in his honor, 


and chaunt his ‘‘ Hymn to joy.” Their grief, as 


enthusiastic as their admiration, changed the | 


meditated festival into a funeral solemnity. They 
met in a grand procession, chaunted a song to his 
memory, and as it ceased all eyes wept. 
the report was confuted their exultation was as 
great as their grief had been. They immediately 
adiressed him a letter, entreating him to accept 
for three years the annual gift of a thousand 
dollars. The princely benefactors declared to 


him, “ We know no pride but this—to be a man.” 


They invited him to Denmark, and offered him a | 


station in the administration of the State. 

In 1794, an intimacy sprang up between Goethe 
and Schiller, the two greatest of German poets. 
Though rivals, they became much attached to 
each other, and seemed to mutually rejoice in their 
On one occasion Gocthe 
was so candid as to declare, “I really know not 


increasing celebrity. 


what might have become of me without the 
impulse received from Schiller.” 

Schiller continued his labors night and day, 
and drama upon drama appeared upon the stage, 
while the public prints teemed with his poetical 
In 1799, by the 
advice of physicians, he removed to Weimar. Ee 
visited Dresden and Leipsic. 


and philosophical productions. 


In the latter place 
he met one of those signal triumphs which 
rarely attend a manifestation of genius. His 
“ Maid of Orleans” was performed. 


“Scarce had the drop-scene fallen on the first 
act, than the house resounded with the ery, ‘Es 
lebo Fricdeich Schiller!’ The cry was swelled 
by all the force of the orchestra. After the per- 
formance the whole crowd collected in the broad 
place before the theatre to behold the poet. Every 
head was bared as he passed along; while men 
lifted their children in their arms, to show the 
pride of Germany to the new generation, crying 
out, ‘ Dieser ist es ’—‘ That is he.’ ” 


abstract of the biography of this great man. 
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From this time the career of Schiller was short. 
On the 23th of April. 1805, he was afflicted with 
his last illness. He was calm throughout his 
sickness, and resigned to death, though he had 
already conceived plots for new plays, and subjects 
for other essays, which in all probability, had he 
lived to execute them, would have surpassed any 
thing he had written. Buta few days more did 


hesurvive. ‘Towards evening of the 8th of May 


| his sister-in-law approached his bed and asked how 


he felt. 
was his answer. 


‘‘ Better and better, calmer and calmer,” 
“He then longed once more to 
see the sun; they drew aside the curtains; he 
looked serenely on the setting light. Nature 
He expired on the 


| following day. Every body mourned the death of 
When } 


Schiller. Each felt as if he had lost his dearest 
friend. No one was more affected at the event 


| than Goethe, his beloved rival, who was hinself 
, enfeebled by a long illness. 


We have no space to speak of the ballads and 
songs in the book before us. 


AmericanisM.—We have received a neat little 
pamphlet, entitled ‘A Retrospective and Prospec- 
tive Glance at the Political Condition of the 
United States as affected by the present bearing 
of the Naturalization Laws. Written by a young 
member of the Nashville Bar. Published at the 
Cincinnati Daily Atlas office.” 

We have read it through carefully, and are 
happy to say that it is the first article which we 
have ever read upon ‘Native Americanism,” 
which contained neither political prejudice or 
sectarian bigotry. It is open, fair, candid, clear, 
and unbiassed, and if written by a young member 
of the Nashville Bar, would do credit to an old 
head. All sects and all partisans can read it 
without having their feelings wounded by false- 
hood or calumny. Study, immense study must 
have been expended in gathering the facts and 
coining the arguments here used, and we think 
that the writer had no business to cloak his name. 
If an article is meritorious, a writer need not be 
ashamed to put his name to it; if it is not fit to 
put his name to, it is not worth publishing. 


SHetiy’s GRaveE, AND OTHER Poems. By 
John Tomlin.—Through the kindness of the 
author, this volume has been laid upon our table. 
Not having received it until our Review Table 


“was nearly made up, we connot give it that notice 


we otherwise would. We have perused it with 
considerable pleasure, and were particularly inter- 
ested in several of its poems. We found some 
passages we would quote with a more extended 


, notice had we room in this number. 
But we are compelled to prematurely close our | 
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‘Our hands to you’ kind patrons and readers, | 


with hearty wishes for a happy ‘year to come,’ | 


and many more like them. May each successive 


year find you well pleased subscribers to our Jour- | 


nal, and may we be then as well pleased with | 


you as we are now. There are but three things 
necessary, to keep up a continuance of good feel- 
ings between our patrons and ourselves. They 
are attentive reading and prompt payments on their 
part; energetic, industrious, vigilant and untiring 
perseverance on ours. We will do our duty. 
Present appearances justify us in the belief that the 
people of the West and South will also do their 
devoirs. If there be truth in Campbell’s remark, 
that ‘coming events cast their shadows before,’ 
we have hopes, well founded and bright, that we 
shall within the next five years, have a larger cir- 
culation than any other periodical in the Union, 
the picture-books not excepted. Our enterprise, 
like Time, is going ahead rapidly. We are be- 
ginning to feel that our efforts and aims are appre- 
ciated. We say it not in a tone of triumph, yet 
since the issue of our first number, no less than 
four Western literary periodicals, have been born 


? 


—to die almost as soon as given tothe light. Four 
Western periodicals have been commenced, they 
were chilled to death by their cold reception—they 
have all sought a resting place in Davy Jones’ 
locker. Though we would condole with those 
who have thus early been wrecked upon our 
Western seas, it is with no small degree of satis- 
faction, that we consider our quiet yet rapid and 
onward course. That we have weathered the 
storms which have wrecked our contemporaries is 
proof that we are strongly built, well-rigged, full- 
man:ied and properly provisioned for a iong cruise, 
which we will take. 

Our visit to Nashville has been productive of 
much pleasure and considerable profit to us. Our 
subscription list in its rapid growth, fully attests 
the warmth of our welcome to the ‘rock city.’ 
Indeed the great number of subscribers received 
in the States of Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 


! 
| 
| 
| 
} 
! 


sippi, has induced us at general request to issue a 
special South-western edition of our work, which, 
from the present date, will be published on the first 
of each month at Nashville. To aid us in our 
arduous yet pleasant accession of duty, we have 
secured the editorial assistance of Mr. Hudson 
A. Kidd, a gentleman who is most appreciated 
where he is best known. He will aid us in se- 
curing the best writers of the ‘South-west’ for 
our columns, which, with the ‘Western Stars’ 
already written in their own ray-light upon our 
books, will enable us to issue the dest and cheap- 
est sixty-four paged periodical inthe Union. Mr. 
Kidd introduces himself to our readers in the 
leading essay of this number, ‘ Telle est Vie,’ and 
in an able review of an address of the Hon. John 
Bell. Nashville is a ‘ great place.’ 
of quantity, but quality. 


Not in point 
We would describe it, . 
but want of space, the fear of arousing local jeal- 
ousy in other places and other politic reasons, 
prevent us from doing so. The policy of these 
reasons rest in a few words. Were to say that 
which we think, (i. e.) that Nashville contains 
more beauty, grace and intelligence amongst its 
ladies; more learning, generosity and manly open- 
heartedness amongst its gentlemen, than we have 
ever found in any other city of its size, in the 
course of some ten or twelve years of continued 
travel; we should expose ourselves to the anger 
of half the ladies and three-thirds of the gentle- 
men of every other city inthe Union. Therefore 
we will pass by the subject, without saying half 
that our heart dictates. 

While tarrying at the ‘Rock City,’ we paida 
visit to the ‘ Hermitage.’ This, among the many 
attractions which Nashville offers to the curious 
stranger, is, in our opinion, the chicfest. Battle 
grounds, where mingled the life-tide of pioneers 
and aborigines; caves, with their thrilling robber- 
legends; mounds, with. their bony. mastedons, 
Eastward-facing skeletons and strange antiqui- 
ties; sulphur springs, strong and weak, hot and 
cold; cedar groves and river scenery, all lose their 
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interest when compared with the spot where rests 
in feeble, peaceful old age, the soldier whose stal- 
Wart arm and mighty mind saved the ‘beauty and 
booty’ of New Orleans; the patriot of a life’s 


length-time, and the man whom two successive ; 


political campaigns clected to the pinnacle of | 


American ambition. ‘Party’ has claimed and 


still claims Andrew Jackson, yet in his helpless | 


old age, all parties and all sects should revere him, 


which, as a soldier and a statesman, by his cour- 


age and firmness, he has brought to the American | 
| American history. 


nation. It would have pained our heart, had that 


glorious jewel gone to its earthly setting ere we | 
had gazed upon it. But to our visit. We found 


the General sitting in an armed chair, of clegant 


and comfortable structure, which had been pre- 


sented to him by the mechanics of Nashville, a 
few months previous. Though his health was 
very delicate, he permitted his room to be thronged 
with those who had crowded from all parts of the 
Union, to see and do him honor. No one is barred 
from the hospitality of his house. 


it, like himself, as public property. We there saw 


the dignified Senator, the President clect of the | 


nation, the polished Frenchman, and the haughty 
Spaniard standing side-by-side with the barefooted 
and unshorn countryman. 
lous tones of the crutch-bearing, silver-haired and 
bescarred old veteran, who had come for the last 
time to speak a parting word with his old General; 


and we listened to the half suppressed breathings | 
of the mere infant, as it gazed with wondering | 
awe up into tha face of him whose voice has made | 


even France quake, and draw back when in her 


fiercest mood. The General is delining very fast. | 


: sacs rari veral of 
His hardly-to-be-heard cough, feeble respirations, | the: seule: 06 the. oan ape, s0Ne 


and bloodless veins all betoken rapidly approach- 


ing dissolution. When, on parting, we grasped the | 
attenuated fingers of the old warrior’s hand, and | 
felt its feeble pressure; when his low tremulous | 
voice, like the echo of dying peace from a holy | : : 
man’s tomb, breathed out his usual adieu—‘Fare- | where rest the remains of Mrs. Jackson, beside 


well! God bless you, my young friend!’ thought | 


like a swift-flying whirlwind over the waters, or a 
mighty torrent over the carth, came sweeping up 
from the past—it paused and trembled on the 
verge of the future. We saw him again amid 
the smoke and din of war; on Orleans’ bloody 
plain, and in the Indian swamp; we saw him 
when he Lelieved his country’s interests at stake, 


weigh iin the duty-seale and conscience-balance, | 
the wants of her fellow creatures, and cultivated 


each disputed point, and, at last, when he thought 


not from partizan motives, but for the glory, | tecture. 


| greed with gold and silver. 


He considers | 


We heard the tremu- , 
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himself aright, we heard in our heart that feeble 
voice grow strong and loud as the storm-king’s 
cry of pride and power, and say—‘ J, the President, 
will it so!’ Butif we go on ia this way much 
longer, some one will charge us with being a 
‘loco,’ which the saints forfend. 

Gen]. Jackson’s residence is situated on the 
turnpike road, about thirteen miles from Nashville, 
and is built in the French chateau order of archi- 
In the various apartments, we observed 
many articles which to us were curiosities, for 
they recalled to our mind interesting passages in 
The holstér-pistols used by 
Genl. Washington, also those used by Lafayette 
during the revolutionary war, were exhibited to 
us. The weapons belonging to the former were 
perfectly plain, while those owned by the latter, 
like most Frenchified articles, were inlaid and fila- 
The exquisite work- 
mansvip of a little half-gill pitcher, which we 


| observed on a centre-table, attracted our notice, 


and we copied the inscription that was engraved 
upon a silver plate affixed to its side. 


“Tuts Pircuer, consisting of 750 staves, made 
by James Cassidy from part of the Elm Tree, 
ander which the treaty between Wm. Penn and 
the aborigines was concluded, that formed the State 
of Pa., was presented by the coopers of Philada. to 
Andrew Jackson, Prest. of the U. S. A., Decr. 
1st, 1834, as a testimonial of their high estimation 
of his public services.” 


There was also an clegant silver goblet upon 
the same table, inscribed— 


“ Presented by Martin Van Buren, to his god- 
son, Andrew Jackson, Jr., 4th March, 1837.” 


Many rich and valuable paintings hung upon 


which are from the pencil of Colonel Earl, a very 
talented artist, who was a friend and protege of 
the General, to whom he was related by marriage. 
The body of Col: E. now lies in the Hermitage 
garden, only a few feet from the double tomb, 


the unfilled space designed for the General. The 
epitaph upon her tomb-stone, written by her hus- 
band, was sufficiently interesting to us, to reward 
the trouble of copying it for our readers, It is 
literally as follows: 


“Here Lit tur Remains or Mrs. Racwake 
Jackson, wife of Presipent Jackson, who died 
the 23d day of Jany., 1828, aged 61. Her face 
was fair, her person pleasing ; her temper amia- 
ble and her heart kind. She delighted in relieving 
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that divine pleasure by the most liberal and unpre- 
tending methods. ‘I'v the poor, she was a benefac- 


prety went hand in hand with her benevolence, and 
she thanked her Creator for being permitted to do 


good. A being so gentle and yet so virtuous, slan- | 4 flourishing little place. 


Even | 


der might wound, but could not dishonor. 
Death, when he tore her forever from the arms of 


Se eee eee 


_~ 


) at our office. 


tor; to the rich, an example; to the wretched, a | . : ae 
of this remarkable “ hole in the earth ” 
comforter; to the prosperous, an ornament. Her | 4 . Onn nees 


| number. Our route also brought us through 


TABLE. 
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formation, which can be inspected by geologists 
We hope to give a full description 


| Scottsville and Bardstown, the latter being quite 


her husband, could but transport her to the bosom | 


of her God.” 

This is the eulogium which Andrew Jackson 
gives to the partaker of his early toils and troubles. 
Pity that she died, when his country had just be- 
gan to reward him for his services. The epitaph, 
though it might be bettered in style, could not be 
improved in feeling. ‘Toward evening we started 
on our return to the city. On our way, we stop- 

_ ped at the second toll-gate from town, to warm our 
chilly toes. On entering the house, we observed 
a fine-looking portly dame, with six or cight chil- 
dren playing about her fect, and a fine bouncing 
boy in her arms. 
named Andrew Jackson, is he not, Madam?’ 
said we, not dreaming that such was the case. 

‘ Wall now, stranger,’ said she, ‘ you've hit the 
nail on the head;’ and then added; ‘I reckon 
you're a Yankee, and ar used to guessin.’ We 


Here and in the imme- 
diate vicinity are several valuable educational 
institutions. Llere also rest the remains of 
Captain John Fitch, the inventor, prior to Fulton, 
of the application of steam propellance to vessels. 


Our readers will Icarn more of him in the Feb- 


/ ruary number of our Journal. 


: ee ee 
On our return to ‘ the chair editorial,’ we found 


_many things which gave us great gratification, 


{ 
) 


/ 


literature in this country. 


amongst which we must mention a most flattering 
notice of our literary enterprise, in the “Knick- 
erbocker,” which stands at the head of periodical 
“Qld Knick” is 


| probably on a very firm, substantial and indepen- 


| dent foundation ; for he shows no jealous feeling 


‘I suppose that youngster is | 


in his kind and candid notice of our work, while 
all the rest of the eastern monthly periodicals have 


- failed to return the courlesy of a notice, or even 


plead not guilty to her dreadful insinuations, and | 


drove on to the city. 
Our return trip to Cincinnati, was not quite so 


pleasant as our outward bound voyage. We went | 


around to Nashville in the steam-boat Cicero, 


class there is not a more pleasant boat running on 
The Captain is skillful, diligent and 
careful; her clerks and owners, the Messrs. Al- 


the river. 


len, (handsome, intelligent and young unmarried 
men, ladies,) are unusually polite and attentive to 
the comforts of passengers; therefore, taking all 
things into consideration, we feel free to recom- 


mend her as the boat for all who regard safety and | Sor their friendly critici df bl 
Se ae en ‘riticisms and fav i 
We returned to Cincinnati | y ee oe. 


comfort in traveling. 


an exchange. Such a want of professional 


‘politeness can only arise from a fear of our 


successful rivalship in this western land, where 


Yet we 
should not complain, for they act naturally. Their 


they have such an extensive circulation. 


selfishness predominates, and they fear that a 
notice of us would actas an advertising medium 


_ to our own people, many of whom, on knowledge 
Captain Patterson; and must say, that of her | pre; y , g 


of our existence, would have sufficient sense to 


| prefer patronizing home enterprise and western 
_ literature, to purchasing eastern picturc-books. 
| Our thanks are due to the “Southern Literary 
_ Messenger,” (a valuable sixty-four paged monthly 
| published at Richmond for $5 per annum) for a 


_ friendly welcome. Indeed, our gratitude is due to 


from Nashville by stage, coming through East 


Our 
route carried us through Gallatin, a pleasant little 


Tennessee and Kentucky, to Louisville. 


town situated near the Cumberland river, about 
thirty miles from Nashville, containing about three 
thousand inhabitants, some neat churches, and a 
very large, fine-looking Court House. 

About fifteen miles N, E. from this place is a 
newly discovered and rather remarkable cavern, 
called by Mr. Benjamin Gray, its discoverer, 
‘Rock House Cave.’ Mr. G. politely presented 
to us some perfect specimens of quartz and lime 


the press generally, north, south, cast and west, 


And we are the more pleased, because most of 
the notices which we have seen have not been 


_ mere puffs, but candid, in some cases severe, 


critical reviews. We attribute this to the fact 


_ of our having neither pictures or fashion-plates 


capricious eye. 


to catch the eye, and cause praise before the mind 
We wish 
to have the merits of our work discussed by the 
heart and brain, not by a single glance of the 
We ask but the attention which 
our enterprise deserves. 


can have fair chance of examination. 


We will give no praise 
which merit docs not call for, therefore we ask 


_ 
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nothing which we would be unwilling to give. 
On this principle we will proceed to speak of two 


. \ 
young and unkoown artists, whom we have met | 


with in our late cruisings. . The first whom we 


shall name, Mr. Baker, is following landscape | 


and portrait painting as a profession, in Nashville, 
at this time. ‘Two years since he was a sailor, 
without any knowledge of his own talent, and 


knew not how to mix one color with another to | 


produce a third. Now, we find him an artist, in 
every sense of the word, His history is full to 
overflowing of romantic adventure, and we only 
regret that we have not the space to record it. 
After having sailed over a great part of the water 
surface which belongs to the globe, having been 


twice wrecked, and once the sole survivor of | 


three companions who ventured from their wrecked 


ship upon a raft of spars, he found himself in | 


Mobile, literally ‘hard up” for friends and cash. 


He then accepted a situation in a store, where | 


probably for the first time in his life, he had sufli- 
cient leisure to take in hand a pencil. He soon 
began to perceive that his pencil tracings were 
guided by the hand of genius, and began to 
study. His study has repaid its own labor. He 
has been but one year in Nashville, yet his works 
are fast gaining him popularity. The head of an 


old beggar, copied from some antique print, a | 


warm and nature-haunted landscape with the 
likenesses of two beautiful children in the fore- 


ground, and correct and spirited portraits of | 
several of our Nashville acquaintances, all of | 


which we saw in the studio of Mr. B. serve to 


convince us that he will yet be classed awfong the | 
first artists of the country. Poverty and diffidence - 


may for a while keep his name behind obscurity’s 
veil, but the light of Ais own genius will yet pierce 
the darkness, and force the people to see and 
admire, even in spite of their own apathy. In 
coloring, Mr. Baker seems to have taken lessons 


from Nature herself. In his drawing, there is yet | 


a little stiffness, which practice and growing confi- 
He is but twenty-two 
years of age, and is literally a self-made man. 
Success to all such. The other gentleman to 
whom we alluded, is Mr. J. Hill, an amateur in 
the “twin art to poesy.” The highest compliment 
that can be paid to his talent, is contained in a 
simple narrative of the following fact: Mr. 
Hardinge, of Boston, who has already won 
undying fame as a painter, lately visited Nash- 
ville, and having heard of Mr. Hill’s paintings, 
desired to see them. On examining them, he at 
once pronounced them superior, in likeness, color 
and finish, to the works of Mr. Dodge, who has 
long been considered the first miniature painter in 
America. Mr. Hillis also entirely self-lcarned, 
not having even had instructions in the art of 
mixing the colors which lie upon his pallet. The 
strangest point in his character is, that he paints 
as well from recollection as from an actual “ sit- 
ting.” We saw several perfect likenesses in his 
studio of gentlemen and Jadies with whom he had 
never exchanged a word, he having caught and 
transferred their features to the ivory from recol- 
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lections in occasional meetings upon the street. 
Mr. H. has no occasion, on account of necessity, 
to follow painting as a profession, yet he designs 
to visit Italy, and to pursue his studies. Such 
noble enthusiasm, so uncommon in this utilitarian 
country, is seldom found, and, in this instance, 


' cannot fail to be followed with other than complete 


and gratifying success. Thcre is yet a blank 

space upon the uppermost ray of fame’s star, 
| beside the names of Allston, West and Sully. 

We predict for our young and talented friend the 

power and the pencil to place his autograph upon 

the glory-scroll. Mr. H. shews equal taste and 

power upon the canvass with oiled paints, as upon 
ivory with water colors; therefore, in the famed 
studios of Italy, he will have a wide field before 
| him. May he cull all its flowers, and find neither 
weed nor bramble to “cross the current of his 
| love.” 

Read the following lines, which were written 
by a young school girl to an elder sister. Are 
they not beautiful from their purity of thought, 
their simplicity, yet correctness of construction. 
| They were written in her sister’s Album, from 
| which we abstracted them. 


TO MY SISTER. 


Much, written in this Jittle book, 

Will serv” to cheer thy youthful heart; 
Yet never cause one serious look, 

Or ever raise one holy thought. 


I would not now inflict a pain, 
Or wound a heart so dear to me; 

Yet would your earthly hopes restrain, 
And point you to eternity ! 


I pray kind Heav’n to spare yonr frame 
For many blissful years to come ; 

Yet must life’s transient, wasting flame, 
Forsake at last its earthly home. 


Though God, in mercy spare thee long, 
And grant thee much enjoyment here, 
Death shall yet conclude thy song, 
And stop thy gay and bright career. 


But lengthened life may not be yours ; 
The solemn hour may soon arrive 

That draws the veil and fully shows 
The far-off place wherg spirits live. 


Oh let that solemn thought arrest 
Thy wild and heedless footsteps now, 
Lest, o’er thy early-wilted breast, 
There roll a wave of endless wo. 
. L 


We seldom find a young girl, without any 
| knowledge of the rules of versification, arranging 
} her simple and pure ideas more harmoniously 
| than in the stanzas which we have quoted. We 
' claim for the gentle author no particular merit as 
’ a versifier, yet we really believe, from this effort, 
and some still better specimens from her pen, which 
we have seen, though not able, on account of her 
extreme diffidence, to procure for publication, that 
she will yet prove herself a genuine pupil of the 
_ muse. There are many ‘stars of genius’ in our 

broad Western land, some of whom are hidden 
_ by the clouds of diffidence; and to us it will ever 
_ be a pleasure as well asa duty to search out for 
. these ‘ flowers born to blush unseen’ and to draw 
' forth their perfume for the good of the public. 
, [Correspondents attended to in our next number. ]} 








